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EDITORIALS 


The Finale Let’s see, have I forgotten something? The flowers are here. 
The speaker is downstairs. The diplomas are on the table. 
The graduates are in their seats. Are they all here? 

“Where’s Marilyn?” 

“There she is, Teacher. She is just getting out of the car.” 

Good — that takes care of everybody. 

“Quiet, children, it’s time to line up. Pastor, you will lead and walk 
with the speaker. Then comes the board of education. The children 
will follow.” 

And I guess I had better squeeze into the parade some place also. 

“Do your best, children. Here we go.” 

(A hymn, a prayer, an address by a representative of the class, and then 
the speech) 

I wonder how long he will tie us up. I told him to confine himself to 
twenty minutes, but he will take half an hour, of course. Let’s see, after the 
address we distribute the diplomas. Yes, they are signed. 

“You have enjoyed the privilege of associating with God-fearing 
teachers.” 

He is talking about me. I guess I had better pay some attention. 

“With infinite patience your teachers have directed you to the best 
in this life and to life eternal.” 

Did he say patience? I could have used more of it. I blew my top at 
times. It seems there were occasions when my supply of patience was ex- 
hausted. [ll do better next year. 

“You are graduating from a school in which the spirit of Christian 
love is the dominant motivating power.” 

Love, he said. Love! Yes, that’s right. That’s what makes a school tick. 
Love and interest, interest and love. That’s it. [ll have to put a sign over 
my desk to remind me constantly. 

“Your teachers have inspired you. F undamentally they have been 
vitalizers of life rather than merchants of fact.” 

He must have had Shakespeare and Webster for dessert this noon. It’s 
probably a quote. Nevertheless, the idea is a good one, but he ought to tone 
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it down. On second thought, have I been a vitalizer of life, or have I been 
just a merchant of facts? I had better think that one over a bit. Perhaps I 
can improve on that. 

“And finally, dear graduates, you would like to express gratitude to 
your teachers, gratitude to your pastor, gratitude to your church. You 
will do that best if you dedicate yourselves to a life which is in harmony 
with God’s will. You have been trained for life’s Olympic. You will 
receive the crown of life if you will run the race as you have been in- 
structed.” 

Thanks for the compliment, mister. That’s what I have tried to do — train 
these children for the important race, the most important in their lives. 
What a responsibility! Ill try even harder next year. 

He’s through. It wasn’t as long as I thought it would be. What's the 
matter. Oh, oh, the diplomas. 

“Will the audience please refrain from applause until all of the 
graduates have received their certificates? Thank you!” 

“Barbara Brown” 

“Thank you.” 

“George Govern” 

“Thank you.” 

Etc. H.: G. 


Do You Plan Changes The close of the school year and the ap- 
in Textbooks? proaching summer vacation period bring to 


mind some of the natural activities of school 
administrators and teachers preparatory for the opening of the new school 
year in fall. One of these is the review of textbooks used and the possible 
introduction of new texts. 

Here it should be borne in mind that the School Reference Catalog which 
is appended to the complete General Catalog of Concordia Publishing House 
attempts to offer assistance. In this catalog are listed not only our own mate- 
rials, but also carefully selected materials produced by other educational 
publishers. The lists, presented under various topics, including all subjects 
in the curriculum, have been carefully prepared by the Board for Parish 
Education under the editorship of Wm. A. Kramer in co-operation with a 
committee consisting of District Superintendents and faculty members of our 
teachers’ colleges. The members of this committee have spent considerable 
time and effort comparing new and up-to-date texts and other materials, 
and on the basis of their evaluations have made their recommendations. 
The School Reference Catalog will be available from the Board for Parish 
Education approximately June 1, which is prior to the publication of the com- 
plete Concordia catalog. 

There are especially three new items which our Lutheran schools should 
not overlook in their planned textbook changes for September, 1951. First 
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of all, there is available the Concordia Primary Religion Series, which in- 
cludes two textbooks, four workbooks, and a teacher’s manual. These mate- 
rials provide a complete, balanced program for the teaching of religion in 
Grades 1-3. Furthermore, in the past many of our teachers have deplored 
the lack of a suitable Church History textbook for the upper grades. Now 
there is available The Church Through the Ages, a text prepared by two 
of our Lutheran educators with a rich background of teaching and admin- 
istrative experience. And finally, also under the editorship of two of our alert 
educators, there is available for Grades 7 and 8 in our schools the Treasury 
of Christian Literature, a collection of materials indispensable for Lutheran 
schools which endeavor to reflect the Christian outlook on life also through 
their reading program. 

Catholic elementary schools are provided with Catholic textbooks or 
Catholic editions of recent publications in all subject areas. Our limited 
market would make the cost of Lutheran textbooks in the secular subjects 
prohibitive. However, besides our Concordia Edition of readers and the 
standard religious textbooks, we have some texts, especially the three items 
mentioned above, which should be introduced into every Lutheran elemen- 
tary school. TOR 


The Age of Schisms Let us call the middle of the twentieth century 

e period of schisms, or cleavages. Some would 
have us believe that it is the period of unions, or coalitions. Such attempts 
are being made, but it must be remembered that efforts of this nature make 
differences conspicuous and often result in more cleavages. 

The world is growing more and more complex. There are very few 
people left on earth who can live like Robinson Crusoe or Daniel Boone. 
The physical frontiers are practically gone. Advances in communication and 
transportation have expanded man’s horizons of interest and interdependence 
to include the entire world. To live successfully in that kind of world requires 
that man shall understand it. Does he? 

The functioning of the world somewhat resembles the operation of a huge 
complex machine. A breakdown in any part thereof disturbs the efficiency 
of the total structure. 

Man somewhat recognizes the complexity and feels inadequate to deal 
with it. Consequently he searches for guidance. He reads newspapers 
and magazines. He listens to the radio and watches television. He eval- 
uates the statements made in terms of his past experiences. Past experiences 
are the filter through which his perceptions pass. He often passes judgment 
on the basis of the personal benefits he might derive from the pursuit of a 
particular policy. He is inclined to embrace a program which he can com- 
prehend even if it is wrong. When intellect fails, emotion tends to play a 
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prominent role. Then all too often misguided enthusiasm supplants under- 
standing and common sense. 

Is man mentally equipped and adequately trained to understand the op- 
eration of our complex world? At the moment this question probably cannot 
be answered in the affirmative. But there is hope. There is hope if man 
agrees to be less parsimonious in judiciously exercising his cerebral tissue. 
There is hope if schools will provide practice in the analysis of small regions — 
regions which can be seen, studied, and interpreted. Surely, if a person is 
incompentent to deal with those things which disturb the equilibrium of his 
dear old Pumpking Center, he is in no position to be intelligent about events 
in Jambodia. 

Of course, one way of dealing with the situation is to say that the com- 
plexities of living are beyond man’s comprehension. Such thinking leads to 
chaos. This man must assiduously avoid. HG: 


Handicapped Teaching One of the criticisms of our American school 
system is the absence of religion in the cur- 


riculum. Our completely secularized public school is being regarded a con- 
tributing factor of considerable weight in stimulating the rising tide of ju- 
venile delinquency and in weakening the moral fiber of our societal structure. 

The consensus of opinion in America, despite our obvious materialistic 
trend, still is that religion forms an important element of our culture. The 
general interest in religious instruction of youth is evidence of this. Besides 
the Sunday school, the Vacation Bible School, and released-time arrange- 
ments with local public school authorities are agencies which apparently are 
becoming increasingly popular. 

Of late, voices are raised by churchmen and educational leaders for reli- 
gious instruction in the public school. Because of the various difficulties 
which must be met and countered, the suggestions finally simmer down to the 
proposition that instead a course in religion, instruction and information 
about religion be incorporated into the curriculum of the public school. 
In this issue the reader is directed to several reviews of recent publications, 
especially to the extensive review of a report by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association titled Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. These reviews and the subsequent reading 
of at least one of the publications will give the Christian educator in the 
Christian school an insight into the complexity of the problem about which 
many serious-minded Americans are presently concerned. 

But there is another consideration involved. When the Christian teacher 
in a Christian school realizes how teachers in our public schools are handi- 
capped in their efforts to bring religious influence into their curriculum and 
teaching procedure, he must become increasingly aware of the fortunate 
situation in which he finds himself. Possible envy will then give way to an 
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attitude of sympathy for the large number of teachers in our public schools 
who feel the urgent need of spiritual guidance in their profession, are able 
to offer it, yet are helpless when it comes to applying that means through 
which the Spirit of God operates in the hearts and lives of men. TK 


A Lutheran Schoo] As the summer months approach, one cannot fail 


;. t ti ¢ i i 
a eauate SHidies . notice the numerous advertisements gracing 
ne pages of educational periodicals designed 


in Education to attract teachers to this or that college or 

university for the summer session. This brings 
to mind the great strides made within the ranks of Lutheran teachers by 
means of the summer school programs of the synodical teachers’ colleges. 
It also brings to mind the hundreds of Lutheran teachers who are continuing 
their education beyond the baccalaureate degree in colleges and universities 
in all parts of our country. 


The complexities of the educative function today, the ever-increasing 
academic requirements of the States and communities, and countless other 
factors demand that teachers continue their formal professional training at 
the graduate level. What will be the ultimate result as more and more Lu- 
theran teachers enroll for advanced degrees in secular colleges and univer- 
sities? The firmest rock can be chipped by constant hammering. The constant 
hammering of naturalistic and/or experimentalist philosophies of education 
cannot fail to affect the staunchest faith “at some stage of the game.” Ever 
present is the portentous danger of an imperceptible encroachment of unchris- 
tian philosophies upon the Lutheran teacher who attends secular institutions 
of higher learning over extended periods of time. And what about the brother 
whose faith is not so staunch, who was not too well grounded in a Christian 
philosophy of education at the outset? To what extent are many of the theories 
and practices expounded in secular schools actually adaptable to the specific 
problems and needs of the Lutheran system of education? Many potential 
leaders have been “lost” to our system after taking degrees and making con- 
tacts in secular colleges. Can we be assured that our Lutheran schools of 
the future will remain distinctively Christian and Lutheran? Why not a 
Lutheran School of Graduate Studies in Education? 

The impediments are not insurmountable. A master’s degree from a 
synodical school need not remain valueless or unrecognized. Such a program 
could have more than local appeal through the medium of extension centers. 
Many State colleges and universities maintain graduate centers in outlying 
areas. One is not necessarily “narrow” or “stinted” in his viewpoint, as some 
have intimated, as a result of studying in a Christian environment. Even 
organizational and administrative problems, insuperable as they may appear, 
can be overcome. “Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” At any rate, it would 
appear that the problem of a Lutheran School of Graduate Studies in Ed- 
ucation merits continued thorough investigation. Paut T. LUEBKE 


The Place of Church History in the Program 


of the Lutheran School 
S. J. RorH 


Church history in one form or an- 
other has always been identified with 
the curriculum of the Lutheran ele- 
mentary school. Thousands of men 
and women throughout the Missouri 
Synod who were at one time pupils 
in Christian day schools remember 
vividly the lessons they learned from 
Just’s Life of Luther, Wegener’s The 
Great Reformer, or their equivalent 
titles in the German language. They 
frequently relived their own school 
days when their children participated 
in “Reformation programs” presented 
in special church services through 
recitation and song. While the time- 
honored custom of holding children’s 
Reformation services seems to be re- 
ceding into the background, one can- 
not gainsay the benefit and the pleas- 
ure which accrued from the prepara- 
tion and the presentation for school 
and congregation alike. 

The text by Just in either the Ger- 
man or the English edition was stand- 
ard equipment in practically every 
Lutheran school during the early part 
of the century, supplemented or re- 
placed later by Wegener’s The Great 
Reformer, Graebner’s The Story of 
Our Church in America, Polack’s The 
Building of a Great Church, and still 
later by the anniversary contributions 
of Graebner and Keinath. School li- 
braries were supplied with collateral 
and supplementary reading in the 
form of books and periodicals issuing 
from the presses of Concordia Publish- 
ing House. And so church history did 


have a place in the program of the 
Lutheran school. 

Traditionally the time allotted to 
the teaching of church history was 
concentrated in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, although many 
schools carried the lessons through 
the year, under the heading of cur- 
rent church events or mission stories, 
making use of children’s magazines 
and the Lutheran Witness. The peri- 
ods for such lessons varied in length 
and frequency according to the size 
of schools and classes and according 
to the interest and ingenuity of teach- 
ers in arranging their schedules. As 
the courses of study during the years 
were expanded to include more sub- 
jects and more activities, the periods 
in church history were often alter- 
nated with secular history, reading, 
language, or whatever expediency was 
dictated by the needs of the class. 
However, many faculties believed that 
church history deserved to stand on 
its own merits as a branch of learn- 
ing, and they preserved for it a spe- 
cial period on the daily program. 

What is the situation today? Our 
curriculum is more crowded than 
ever; our constituents expect more re- 
sults in many more directions than 
ever before; teachers are harassed by 
a growing multiplicity of duties in 
and out of school; textbooks are be- 
coming more numerous and more 
voluminous, while pupils are becom- 
ing less attentive to study from the 
printed page — and along comes The 
Church Through the Ages, calling for 
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an introduction as a new textbook in 
church history. Of course, we asked 
for it; our conferences went on record 
petitioning C. P. H. to nudge the au- 
thor out of his lethargy; the Litera- 
ture Board responded by appointing 
a slave driver who became a second 
author — but whoever thought that 
the Hebrew and the Egyptian to- 
gether would produce, not a neat little 
100-page text like Just, but a volume 
of 600 pages? If the authors claim to 
be teachers, don’t they know any bet- 
ter? We believe that church history 
should have a place in the curriculum, 
but must it be such a big one? 

Well, let’s take a look. In 1949 Dr. 
Edwin H. Rian of Trinity University 
in San Antonio published a book un- 
der the title Christianity and Amer- 
ican Education. In the twelfth chap- 
ter of his book, Dr. Rian has this to 
say about the Lutheran schools of our 
Church: 

“Without question the most elab- 
orate and complex system of educa- 
tion among Protestants is that devised 
and supported by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States, with headquarters in 
St. Louis, Missouri. .. . We know of 
no comparable system of education, 
especially with respect to elementary 
schools... . 

“The strength of the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran schools lies not in their num- 
ber, but in the fact that every teacher 
and administrator must be a believer 
in Christianity... . 

“The weakness of the system is its 
lack of textbooks and of a compre- 
hensive and integrated philosophy of 
education. There are some textbooks 
for the elementary grades, but these 
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are so few that the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Missouri Synod Church 
has been compelled to issue a Gen- 
eral Course of Study in order to guide 
the teacher in his use of non-religious 
textbooks.” 

Observe that Dr. Rian points out 
not only the lack of distinctive text- 
books for Lutheran schools, but em- 
phasizes that such books “cannot be 
written from the Christian point of 
view until some fundamental and de- 
tailed Lutheran philosophy of educa- 
tion is forthcoming. ... Neither the 
Lutherans of the Missouri Synod, nor 
any other Lutheran body so far as we 
can discover, have an integrated, uni- 
fied, and complete system of educa- 
tional philosophy such as the Roman 
Catholic philosophy of education. 
There are some books which deal 
with pedagogy and which elaborate 
upon Martin Luther’s educational 
principles, but not a single volume 
exists which attempts to do what “A 
Catholic Philosophy of Education’ by 
Redden and Ryan does for the 
Romanist educators. This is a sad 
lack which should have been reme- 
died long before, especially since the 
Missouri Synod has been engaged in 
Christian education for one hundred 
years.” 

If the quotations from Dr. Rian’s 
analysis have sufficiently intrigued 
the reader, he will not be disap- 
pointed in pursuing the subject fur- 
ther by reading all of Christianity and 
American Education. A footnote is 
not necessary. Write to Concordia 
Publishing House for a copy. 

The question is whether Dr. Rian’s 
observation is justified, and if so, what 
are Lutheran educators doing about 
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it? Lutheran schools are being con- 
ducted on the assumption that their 
teachers do have a philosophy of edu- 
cation and that this philosophy is be- 
ing transmitted to their pupils. Per- 
haps it has not always been called a 
philosophy. It may have been termed 
a Christian world view, or teaching 
and learning all things from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint. It could be said that 
the sum total of doctrines in the Cate- 
chism constitute a: Christian philos- 
ophy of life. The objectives of a Lu- 
theran school and of its various 
branches of study may be segmented 
statements of a Christian philosophy 
of education. And yet these are only 
scattered sentences found in courses 
of study and in the few Lutheran 
textbooks available to Christian 
schools. While some aspects of the 
subject have been treated in brief 
essays from time to time, it still re- 
mains for some painstaking soul to 
gather into a sequential and unified 
system all of the fundamental con- 
siderations which would convey to 
the reader a complete summary of 
understandings which the Lutheran 
Church holds essential for a Christian 
philosophy of life and thus for a 
Christian philosophy of education. 
In the absence of a formal docu- 
ment, we may nevertheless believe 
that Lutheran teachers trained in syn- 
odical institutions are conscious of a 
Christian philosophy of education and 
of life and that they are making an 
earnest effort to convey it to the chil- 
dren under their tutelage. The con- 
cern of teachers for the achievement 
of this goal is evidenced, among other 
things, by the frequent demand for 
essays on the teaching of “secular” 
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subjects from the Christian viewpoint. 
This was the aim of the writers of the | 
various curriculums for Lutheran | 
schools, of the compilers of the Gen- 
eral Course of Study, and of others 
who are currently charting the course 
of education in Lutheran schools. 

And this likewise is the task of the 
men presently charged with meeting 
Dr. Rian’s challenge of producing Lu- 
theran textbooks for Lutheran schools. 
Long before the Rian lectures were 
heard, the Lutheran teaching profes- 
sion requested and the synodical au- 
thorities assigned the creation of a 
new textbook in church history for 
children of elementary school age. 
As originally conceived, it was to be 
a book about twice the size of Just’s 
Life of Luther, presenting the history 
of the Christian Church beginning 
with Pentecost, giving special atten- 
tion to the Reformation, bringing the 
story down to the present day, with 
a brief sketch of the leading church 
denominations, particularly the Lu- 
theran Church in America, and giving 
in detail the history and organization 
of the Missouri Synod, its institutions, 
and all phases of its activities. 

In assembling material for the text, 
preparing extensive outlines and 
notes, conferring with wise men from 
east and west, making faltering at- 
tempts at writing which included re- 
learning in terms of a child’s think- 
ing, it gradually became evident that 
there were wide differences of opin- 
ion concerning the objectives of teach- 
ing church history. There were count- 
less books, chiefly for adults, and they 
were full of facts, but which were of 
importance and value for the child’s 
learning? What of the interpretation 
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and application of the facts? What 
was to be the outcome of the teach- 
ing? 

Questions such as these finally led 
to the conclusions enunciated by Dr. 
Rian. To serve a valid purpose, the 
new textbook in church history must 
be based on a Christian philosophy 
so that in turn it could consciously 
teach a Christian philosophy. While 
we had no printed manual of ac- 
cepted principles, we believed a 
Christian philosophy to be what Rian 
later defined as “an exposition of the 
idea that Christianity is a world and 
life view and not simply a series of 
unrelated doctrines. Christianity in- 
cludes all of life. Every realm of 
knowledge, every aspect of life, and 
every fact of the universe find their 
place and their answer within Chris- 
tianity. It is a system of truth en- 
veloping the entire world in _ its 
grasp.” 

One of the first convictions grow- 
ing out of this concept was that the 
child’s understandings should have 
historical origins and chronological 
continuity. Why shouldn’t the child’s 
travels in church history begin in 
Paradise instead of Jerusalem? Surely, 
that is where the Church began. So 
reasoned the historian. And then the 
teacher asked why not begin the story 
of the Church with the child him- 
self? Ask him whether he is a mem- 
ber of the Church and what it means 
to him. Are all children and all people 
members of the Church? Why not? 
How did he become a member of the 
Church? — From this question, the 
teacher told the historian, you may 
go to the whence and the why and 
the whither of every Christian’s life, 
and you have your reasons and your 
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sketch for the teaching of church his- 
tory. 

But it is not only the believer’s life 
which concerns the child. His daily 
associations are with believers and 
unbelievers. So it is with all of con- 
temporary history, and so it is with 
the history of the world. Should not 
the child see God’s hand in the guid- 
ance of all world events as well as 
those directly affecting the Church? 
If he is to acquire a Christian philos- 
ophy, he must see that Christianity 
includes “all of life; every realm of 
knowledge; every aspect of life; every 
fact of the universe.” 

Out of such meditations grew the 
ambitious plan to place church his- 
tory next to religion as a core subject 
which would bring into focus all of 
the basic elements of the child’s edu- 
cation. It would be thoroughly in- 
tegrated with sacred history to the 
extent that God revealed it, for that 
would be truth and light. It would 
be correlated with all branches of 
learning to the extent of their origins 
and to the degree which space would 
allow. Next to the Bible and the 
Catechism it would be a book in the 
child’s repertoire which would unify 
as many fundamental concepts as 
possible to interpret for him and fur- 
ther in him a Christian philosophy of 
life. 

In the process of development the 
textbook received the title “The 
Church Through the Ages” and en- 
deavored according to its chief aim 
to show God’s gracious dealings with 
fallen mankind for the purpose of 
saving His elect. The elect are the 
Christian child and his brothers and 
sisters in God’s family, and fallen 
mankind includes the entire human 
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race. The story of the Church be- 
ginning with our first parents is closely 
interwoven with the rise and fall of 
nations and empires through five 
thousand years of world history. Dur- 
ing the next thousand years there is 
somewhat: less correlation and more 
concentration upon Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, and more specifically Lu- 
theranism and the Missouri Synod. 
The golden thread running through 
the story is God’s plan of salvation, 
His work of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification. How the Church car- 
ried out the mission entrusted to her 
is the rest of the story, with an at- 
tempt to interpret events not revealed 
in Scripure in the light of the revealed 
experiences of the Church in the Old 
and the New Testament. The text en- 
deavors to personalize individual epi- 
sodes as well as large movements in 
the historical record and supplements 
this aim by personal applications in 
the questions following each chapter. 
Preceding the chronological ac- 
count, there is an introductory chap- 
ter motivating and summarizing the 
story to follow in the form of a letter 
discussing with the child his priv- 
ileged place in God’s family, leading 
him to understand the purpose of his 
entire life in this world and the next. 
While the pupil is not told in so many 
words, the teacher will recognize in 
the chapter what might be termed a 
contribution toward the child’s under- 
standing of a Christian philosophy of 
life. If the aim of this chapter, as 
indeed that of the entire book, has 
been achieved, it may be agreed that 
the teaching of church history will 
ever have an important place in the 
curriculum of the Christian school. 
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How much time and which place 
on the daily program shall be allotted 
to church history? While that will 
depend to a large extent on the size 
of the school and the number of 
pupils in a class, experience has 
already demonstrated that the sug- 
gestions given in the Foreword can 
in most cases be carried out. An aver- 
age of sixty half-hour periods for a 
three-year course or ninety half-hour 
periods for a two-year course would 
yield a total of 180 half-hour recita- 
tion periods, or ninety clock hours for 
the thirty chapters plus the Introduc- 
tion, which because of its nature will 
be read or studied each year. 

Because of its intimate relationship 
to Bible history, almost all of the ma- 
terial in the first half of the book 
could be correlated with discussions 
and assignments in the religion period. 
Much of the other subject matter 
could be utilized in regular history 
periods. It is believed by many teach- 
ers that there is a sufficient amount of 
“Old World” history treatment in the 
book to make another text in this area 
unnecessary except by way of sup- 
plementary library reading. Any one 
or a combination of these methods 
would effect a saving of instruction 
time in a crowded curriculum. What- 
ever the situation, most teachers will 
find that church history as a medium 
of education has a place in the cur- 
riculum in its own right. 

For pleasure and profit in teaching 
and learning, the authors wish for 
teachers and pupils the bountiful 
benediction of the ascended Lord, 
who has and always will lead His 
Church to victory through the ages. 


Guidance Trends 


E. H. Ruprecutr 


In the last decade or two we have 
seen a decided trend in the direction 
of thinking of children not so much as 
a class or group, but as individuals. In 
guiding a child toward a full realiza- 
tion of his potentialities there are two 
facets of the educative process which 
are much alike. Education and guid- 
ance are really synonymous, with this 
distinction: In speaking of education 
we tend to think in terms of groups 
or classes, while guidance places the 
stress on the individual, his char- 
acteristics, his needs, his differences. 
Emerson says it so: “The secret of 
education lies in respecting the pupil.” 

Jesus, the Model of all Christian 
teachers, gave us a pattern in His 
dealing with problems in human re- 
lations. He taught multitudes, He 
talked to crowds, He _ instructed 
groups of varying sizes, yet He 
dealt with individuals. After speak- 
ing to the mass of people on the 
mountain before He fed them, He 
led Philip toward a stronger faith. 
The mob who brought to Him the 
woman taken in adultery was taught. 
His guidance of the frightened woman 
was direct and individualized. Taking 
a cue from the Master, the Christian 
teacher will tend to pattern his tech- 
nique after that of the Savior and not 
only teach, but also guide the indi- 
vidual pupil. For what is taught and 
how guidance is given will determine 
the complexion of our schools, our 
homes, our congregations, our nation, 
our world, our hope of heaven. 


In thinking of guidance and the di- 
rection it is taking, we may indicate 
these aspects under three assump- 
tions. 

ASSUMPTION ONE — 
PERTAINING TO THE CHILD 


A. That the teacher’s information 
about the individual pupil in his class 
is adequate and continuous. 

The sources of information used by 
the teacher to gain an adequate back- 
ground of the children in his class 
calls for an ongoing search for sig- 
nificant characteristics. Visits to the 
home, consultations with the parents, 
careful observation, measurements 
which include academic achievement, 
mental health, aptitude, emotional 
and social adjustment, surveying atti- 
tudes and interests, faculty staffing, 
as well as a study of cumulative rec- 
ords from preceding teachers are good 
standard procedures for gaining back- 
ground information about the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

B. That the teacher’s knowledge of 
the characteristics of childhood in the 
various stages of development is suf- 
ficient to interpret the child’s behavior 
objectively. 

A knowledge of the characteristics 
of the pre-school period, the ages 
from five to ten, the pre-adolescent 
and adolescent periods, is of vital im- 
portance in any guidance program. 

To illustrate: Antisocial behavior of 
the adolescent is usually not directed 
against the teacher or parent as an 
individual, but against an authority 
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figure. It is a symptom of growth and 
the desire to stand by his own opinion 
and use his own judgment. 

Teachers and parents can save 
themselves much discouragement and 
needless annoyance if they interpret 
behavior in children at the various 
age levels according to an expectancy 
table. Remaining aware that partic- 
ular traits of childhood are peculiar 
to particular age ranges, reminding 
themselves that “this is still normal,” 
helps the teacher and parent under- 
stand and guide the child. through 
these developmental “growing pains” 
periods. 

C. That using this information 
about the individual and the knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of chil- 
dren at a given stage of development, 
the teacher creates a healthy school 
situation which takes into considera- 
tion the total personality — mental, 
physical, spiritual, and social. 

None of these four aspects of the 
total child can be disregarded. All 
of Willie comes to school. It is dif- 
ficult for a malnourished child to 
learn. A child emotionally upset is 
in no condition to absorb knowledge. 
How can a child comprehend the love 
of God when he has not felt the love 
of father or mother or teacher? It is 
well-nigh impossible to motivate ac- 
tivities for a youngster who is socially 
rejected. 

The aim of every Christian edu- 
cator is to create a condition which 
would result in this, that all of his 
pupils “grow in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man.” 

D. That the teacher have know]l- 
edge of and a sensitivity to the basic 
needs of children and can trace symp- 
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tomatic behavior back to its basic 
origin. We need constantly to remind 
ourselves that all behavior of children 
is symptomatic and goes back to one 
of four basic needs. These needs may 
be expressed in this manner: the need 
to feel secure, the need to feel im- 
portant, the need to be loved, the 
need for new experiences. If these 
needs are not met or are out of pro- 
portion, deviate behavior can always 
be expected — overt or covert. 

This concept is another way of 
saying what our Church has always 
taught. Fallen man has lost these 
conditions which obtained in Eden: 
perfect security in God’s providence, 
recognition of his importance as a 
child of God; a knowledge of and 
a response to the complete love of 
God, and an absorption in the happy 
tasks with which his Maker provided 
him. The long, hard road back for 
the redeemed, sanctified pilgrim from 
the lost Eden to the New Jerusalem 
needs the understanding and guid- 
ance of consecrated children of God, 
who with the Spirit’s help lead them 
from egocentric to Christocentric atti- 
tudes and behavior. 


ASSUMPTION Two — 
PERTAINING TO THE PARENT 


That the teacher go on the assump- 
tion that, by and large, new parents 
are often poorly prepared to rear their 
own children and are searching for 
assistance to develop greater skills 
and insights for the job of parent- 
hood, and that the teacher’s effec- 
tiveness can be much greater by 
developing an intelligent teamwork 
approach with the parents in guiding 
the individual child. 
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On the elementary school age level, 
before the child has put away child- 
ish things, the greatest guiding force 
in his life is the home. Attitudes and 
ideals gained there will be the great- 
est motivating force in his life. Any 
aid from a professionally trained edu- 
cator may be welcomed and used by 
the parent. Any guidance program 
which usurps instead of bolsters this 
power of the home is losing most of 
its effectiveness. 

It is important for the teacher to 
know and call attention to facilities 
from which help can be obtained, 
such as the Child Welfare Section of 
a State, the school nurse, welfare 
worker, and others. Teachers may 
often guide parents to good resource 
persons or organizations. 


ASSUMPTION THREE — 
PERTAINING TO THE TEACHER 


That the teacher's own personal 
integration is adequate. 

It would seem that of all groups, 
pastors’ and teachers’ lives would be 
best integrated because of the many 
sources of satisfactions which their 
professions offer. While it is true that 
frustrations arise from inadequate 
salaries, pressure of required work, 
restrictions on outside activities, 
public apathy, and the like, the 
knowledge that their work is God's 
work, that it is socially useful, crea- 
tive, stimulating, allowing for personal 
growth, providing opportunity to in- 
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fluence public policy, permitting as- 
sociations with youth, and giving sat- 
isfactions of the needs for affection, 
independence, and for maintaining 
self-esteem, would result in an ideally 
rounded Christian personality. Ac- 
tually, we find wide extremes ranging 
all the way from well-adjusted to 
mildly neurotic, to definitely psy- 
chotic, within the profession. In 
order to give good guidance, the 
teacher's own mental health should 
receive attention. A quotation used 
by Alcoholics Anonymous may be in 
place here: 

“God, grant me the serenity to ac- 
cept the things I cannot change, the 
courage to change the things that 
must be changed, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” 

The teacher can improve his own 
emotional health if he can increase 
his understanding of himself, accept 
himself, and do something about di- 
recting his life rather than respond to 
pressures from without. 

These three assumptions, calling as 
they do for a greater appreciation 
of the child, co-working more in- 
timately with parents, and keeping 
one’s own mental health in good tone, 
require a large measure of knowl- 
edge, understanding, and wisdom. 
Forward trends in guidance for the 
Christian teacher imply an abiding 
faith, a consecration to his task, and 
a serenity that comes with the con- 
viction of his being a child of God. 


The Training of Sunday School Teachers 


ARNOLD C. MUELLER 


Many years ago Luther Weigle 
said: “My Sunday school teachers 
did me more harm than good. They 
were untrained and incompetent, and 
begot in me careless habits and 
wrong attitudes.” He adds that at it 
had not been for his father, who was 
a Lutheran pastor, he would most 
likely have grown up to despise re- 
ligion. 

What Weigle says of his teachers 
applies to a large majority of the 
men and women teaching in the Sun- 
day school in the past. It applies to 
this day to teachers who receive no 
guidance from theologically trained 
leaders and to a considerable num- 
ber of men and women who are ex- 
pected to make bricks without straw, 
that is, whose congregations do not 
supply them with the best available 
helps for teaching. 

There has, of course, always been 
a minority of lay teachers who have 
keenly felt their need and have pur- 
chased and used such helps as Rup- 
precht’s Bible History References, but 
on the whole, the skill and profi- 
ciency of teachers has depended upon 
whether or not they received guid- 
ance and training. 

In one respect marked progress has 
been made. Present-day lesson writers 
are writing some of their methods into 
the course of study, and teachers’ 
manuals furnish a short commentary 
on the Biblical materials and prac- 
tical helps for the various age levels. 
Self-preparation, which should be 
only an accompaniment of group 
study in regular teachers’ meetings, 


has often been the teacher’s salvation 
when the pastor has been too indolent 
or too busy to hold study sessions for 
his teachers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHING 
GOD’S WORD 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has always insisted that every 
constitution have a paragraph looking 
to the preservation of pure doctrine. 
Pastors and teachers pledge them- 
selves to the inspired Scriptures and 
the Confessions, and are subject to 
discipline for any departure from this 
truth. Protracted study at prepara- 
tory schools, seminaries, and teachers’ 
colleges is the prerequisite for the 
exercise of the public ministry of 
preaching and teaching in the local 
congregation. In view of the precau- 
tions taken for the preservation of 
purity of doctrine, should we not be 
astonished over the fact that untrained 
men and women are permitted to 
teach the Word at all? 


In the early history of our Synod, 
employment of lay teachers occa- 
sioned serious deliberation. We had 
no facilities for the training of lay- 
men; so pastors were told that they 
must instruct their teachers and make 
it very clear to them that they re- 
strict their teaching to what has been 
presented to them by their pastors. 

One thing is clear. Pastors are re- 
sponsible for the teaching that is done 
in their Sunday schools. If a teacher 
who is weak in doctrinal knowledge 
teaches salvation by works, God will 
hold the pastor accountable for the 
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teaching of such a destructive error. 
The only condition on which a pastor 
can with a good conscience permit 
members of his congregation to teach 
the Word is that he multiply himself. 
That means he will have to prepare 
his teachers so thoroughly that, as 
nearly as possible, they will teach as 
he would teach if he were to take the 
classes one by one and present the 
Word to the pupils. Considering the 
easy terms on which teachers are per- 
mitted to teach in the Sunday school, 
and the neglect of available training 
materials, some of our pastors must 
be unaware of their accountability to 
God or indifferent and complacent. 


TAKING STOCK OF 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Sunday school has become big 
business also in the Lutheran Church. 
We may justly ask whether it is pro- 
ducing the results we have a right to 
expect of an instructional agency that 
provides Christian instruction for the 
majority of our children. We can give 
no categorical answer to this question. 
Results are more or less intangible, 
for they depend on the kind of teach- 
ers the Church has enlisted to do 
the job. 

Let us take a look at our own Sun- 
day schools. We have invited more 
than 40,000 men and women to teach. 
Some of them received intensive, 
others shabby, pre-confirmation in- 
struction. They have forgotten much 
of what they learned, and fewer than 
twenty-five per cent of them have 
through attendance at Bible classes 
built upon the foundation laid at the 
time of their confirmation. If lay per- 
sons, prior to their being called to 
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teach, were to submit to a test of 
doctrinal knowledge and Biblical in- 
formation, they would make a poor 
showing. Almost without exception 
they would lack the chief apostolic 
requirement, “able to teach,” for that 
requirement has to do primarily with 
the knowledge of Christian doctrine. 
A person who is weak in doctrine is 
no more able to teach the Word than 
to teach accounting if he is ignorant 
of the basic principles of accounting. 

One must also be somewhat versed 
in pedagogy and psychology in order 
to teach the Word effectively. The 
stock in trade of our beginning teach- 
ers consists of a few ideas they have 
picked up unconsciously. If we were 
to shop around, we would find their 
shelves almost empty. 


RISK OF EMPLOYING LAY TEACHERS 


The Church runs no small risk 
when it asks thousands of untrained 
men and women to assist in min- 
istering to the spiritual needs of its 
children. What ought to be an as- 
set has often proved a_ liability. 
(1) These people may unintention- 
ally teach false doctrine. If theolog- 
ically trained workers, who are con- 
stantly refining their thinking so as to 
express Christian truth with greater 
clarity, are sometimes guilty of erro- 
neous or ambiguous statements, what 
can we expect of those whose 
doctrinal background is meager? 
(2) Poorly trained teachers are likely 
to teach without relating the lesson 
to life. When this is the case, the 
child will not experience normal spir- 
itual growth. (3) Classroom work 
will be so superficial that the chil- 
dren will come to dislike religion or 
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to consider it a sort of decorative ap- 
pendage to their general education, 
and not a divine motivating force 
which is to determine their attitudes 
and behavior in all the situations of 
life. 

Studies have revealed that a staff 
of trained teachers is in every respect 
more competent and more resourceful 
than a staff of untrained teachers. As 
a rule, trained teachers are more faith- 
ful in attending teachers’ meetings 
and the Sunday morning sessions. 
Their pupils are more prompt and 
regular and better behaved because 
they are more interested in the lesson, 
more willing to study, and more loyal 
to the Sunday school. These teachers 
outline their lessons and are well pre- 
pared; they do a better job of teach- 
ing; they value and make a wider use 
of tests; they introduce a larger num- 
ber of activities. Trained teachers see 
needs and opportunities for improve- 
ment where untrained teachers do 
not, and they have the courage and 
the initiative to work toward im- 
provement. 


TEACHER TRAINING MANDATORY 


What we have affirmed of trained 
teachers we may negate with respect 
to untrained teachers; indeed, an 
honest study of the Sunday school 
would show that irregular attend- 
ance, poor discipline, and a lagging 
enrollment are characteristic of Sun- 
day schools led by untrained teachers. 
and that these and other weaknesses 
have been largely overcome in Sun- 
day schools staffed by carefully 
trained workers. 

There is, therefore, no alternative 
to the training of Sunday school 
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teachers. We have a mandate from 
God to train all teachers of the Word, 
and we either obey that mandate or 
we disobey it. And because we have 
in so many instances disobeyed the 
divine mandate, we lack much of the 
dynamic power and _ consecration 
which a great Church should have. 

Every congregation of Synod 
should make provision for the train- 
ing of its Sunday school teachers. 
More than that, we should require 
all teachers to take a certain number 
of courses as a condition for teach- 
ing. The Synodical Teacher Training 
Committee, when it launched the 
training program, intimated that no 
teacher is to be considered eligible for 
permanent employment as a teacher 
until he or she has completed the 
six courses of the First Series. The 
Church is not exerting legalistic pres- 
sure when it requires Sunday school 
teachers to train for their work. We 
are not guilty of legalistic pressure, 
we are simply insuring the well-being 
of the Church, when we tell young 
men that they cannot be called as 
pastors or teachers until they have 
met the requirements of our training 
institutions. We have been lenient 
with Sunday school teachers because 
the rapid expansion of the Sunday 
school compelled us to draft men and 
women without theological training. 
But we should not perpetuate the 
evil. If laymen are unwilling to pre- 
pare for teaching, it is doubtful 
whether they have the consecration 
a person should have for the great 
task of teaching. Let them engage in 
some other type of church work. 
Most people who are invited to teach 
recognize teaching as an opportunity 
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to employ their talents in the service 
of the Master, and they will welcome 
the invitation to enroll in a training 


program. 


THE TEACHER AS TEACHER 
OF TEACHERS 

Parish school teachers have ped- 
agogical background that eminently 
qualifies them for taking charge of 
the teacher training program in the 
local congregation. They ought to re- 
gard this as an essential duty and not 
as a work of supererogation, for with 
the pastor they share the responsi- 
bility for the educational program of 
the parish. They can render no 
greater service, apart from the class- 
room, than to make the members of 
the congregation conscious of teacher 
training and its value and to play a 
leading role in developing a staff of 
competent Sunday school teachers. 
Administration of training courses 
will pre-empt a segment of their pre- 
cious time, but the Instructor’s Guides 
which accompany all of our courses 
greatly reduce the amount of time 
that is ordinarily required for prep- 
aration. 

Pastor and teacher can work hand 
in glove in planning and administer- 
ing courses. Arrangements ought to 
be made to hold study sessions reg- 
ularly so that beginning teachers can 
take the basic courses while others are 
taking Second Series courses. One 
group of teachers can be led by the 
pastor, the other by the teacher. 
Teachers will take two courses per 
year, otherwise progress will be slow, 
and interest will flag. 

The records of the Teacher Train- 
ing Office disclose that the majority 
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of teachers give up after they have 
earned two or three course cards. 
Only a small percentage of our 
teachers continue in training until 
they have earned the First Certificate. 
Failure to continue in training may 
be due to one-sided leadership — too 
much lecturing, not enough discus- 
sion —or to the novelty of the idea 
of systematic preparation from year 
to year. If we are to attain our goal, 
“Every Teacher a Trained Teacher,” 
the training program must become an 
integral part of the congregational 
structure like the service of worship, 
the voters’ assembly, and the various 
societies by means of which the 
church carries out its program. 


THE TRAINING COURSES 
FOR LAY TRAINING 

At the present time efforts are being 
made to activate the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of all believers. 
This does not mean that our Church 
has held this doctrine in a merely 
theoretical manner in the past. When 
our church polity was written under 
the leadership of Dr. Walther, the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood 
was given practical expression such 
as it had not received since the Refor- 
mation. In fact, Dr. Walther ac- 
corded the Christian priesthood so 
many rights and duties that Wilhelm 
Loehe became extremely apprehen- 
sive regarding the future of the Mis- 
souri Synod. He feared that the min- 
istry would be completely dominated 
by the congregations and would be 
despised and humiliated. Of course, 
he was mistaken. When this writer 
with several other Missourians drove 
to Neuendettelsau in 1949, and when 
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we were about to visit Loehe’s grave, 
Rector Merz, pointing to the room in 
which Loehe did much of his writing, 
said with a smile: “What Loehe 
thought would be the weakness of 
the Missouri Synod has proved to be 
its strength.” 

Yes, by placing the responsibility 
for the well-being of the Church di- 
rectly upon the laymen, our fathers 
laid the foundation for an active and 
interested laity. Nevertheless, it is 
felt today that we have enlisted but 
a small percentage of our lay talent, 
and that our Church will make un- 
precedented progress in Kingdom 
work if we succeed in arousing our 
laity generally. The Committee on 
Lay Enlistment is drafting a program 
for the enlistment and training of lay 
persons for church work. 

Our Teacher Training Program al- 
ready provides courses that will give 
some basic training to lay persons 
other than teachers. The committee 
has recommended some of_ these 
courses for laymen regardless of their 
position in the church. Good leader- 
ship has its foundation in indoctrina- 
tion. Laymen are instructed, inspired, 
and energized by the Word, and it is 
the Word that is prominent in many 
of our training courses. Therefore, 
when training classes are being 
planned, they should be vigorously 
advertised, and efforts should be 
made to enroll church members other 
than teachers. Enlistment of church 
members for the training program 
might also solve the problem of re- 
cruiting the Sunday school staff. It 
has become difficult to secure teach- 
ing talent for the Sunday school. A 
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common complaint of individuals is 
that they lack the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill. Participation in the 
Teacher Training Program would re- 
lieve these people of their fears and 
might awaken in them a sincere de- 
sire to devote their talents to teaching. 

There is one passage of Scripture 
which all who are responsible for the 
Sunday school ought to keep before 
them constantly. It is 1 Cor. 3:10-15. 
Upon the foundation laid by Paul, 
pastors and parish school teachers are 
building with “gold, silver, precious 
stones.” The Apostle, however, warns 
against the danger of building with 
“wood, hay, stubble.” The latter are 
useless building material. They are 
not false doctrine, but worthless, fool- 
ish, inane talk that contributes noth- 
ing to the edification or building up 
of the individual’s spiritual life. The 
practice of Sunday school teachers — 
much talking and little teaching, re- 
tailing of the irrelevant and of non- 
sense — has been too often criticized 
to need elaborate comment here. 

We should, however, reflect seri- 
ously upon the reason for this facti- 
tious building with chips of wood, 
with hay and stubble. As long as we 
do not see to it that Sunday school 
teachers are trained so as to become 
disciples of the Kingdom who can 
bring forth out of their treasures 
things new and old (Matt. 13:52), 
they will be mixing wood, hay, and 
stubble with their teaching. It is your 
glorious privilege as a teacher of 
teachers to assist Sunday school 
teachers in accumulating this treas- 
ure, so that they will build with gold, 
silver, and precious stones. 


Radio Expression in Elementary Schools 


ARMIN H. BrEck 


I imagine youd be surprised if 
someone said to you: “You don’t need 
much basic knoweldge of radio to 
have your school children conduct 
their own programs.” Well, taken at 
first glance, I wouldn't blame you for 
being surprised. Radio is a compli- 
cated art. It’s a facet of showmanship 
that’s been in the process of develop- 
ing for the past thirty-odd years. And 
yet, you don’t need previous experi- 
ence to conduct a successful program 
of radio work in the elementary class- 
room, embracing all the elementary 
grades. 

Before we examine some of the 
goals we wish to accomplish by the 
use of radio, perhaps we should define 
what we mean by “Radio in the Class- 
room.” In modern pedagogical term- 
inology there are two ways in which 
the children derive benefits from class- 
room radio experiences. Children 
learn by impression and by expres- 
sion.* 

By impression we mean something 
that has its origin outside the mind of 
the child, but works its way into his 
consciousness. Most teaching is prob- 
ably done by impression. This type of 
radio has been in vogue in schools for 
the past twenty or more years. (Do 
you remember “Papa” Damrosch’s 
Music Appreciation programs on Co- 
lumbia’s School of the Air?) Such 
“radio impressionism” in schools is not 


* The terms impression and expression, 
used in this connection, are credited to 
G. Herman Beck, director of audio-visual 
aids at Emmaus Lutheran School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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a new device, for it has been devel- 
oped to a rather high degree, and it 
is very important in the life of a 
school child. 

But the kind of radio work to which 
I would like to direct your attention 
is that which consists of expression on 
the part of children. This involves 
creativeness on their part, because it 
starts in their minds. First, they cre- 
ate; then they listen; then they learn. 
This is accomplished by instantaneous 
recording and playback devices, such 
as tape, wire, or disc recorders. 

Good use can be made of these re- 
corders by turning them into in-school 
radio stations and making your class- 
room the studio by producing daily 
radio shows with the children as the 
leading characters. The only equip- 
ment you would need, then, to begin 
such a program in your classroom 
would be a tape or wire recorder and 
possibly a phonograph of some sort. 

A reasonable question now would 
be: “Exactly what kind of programs 
could I use to put such a plan into 
action in my classroom?” 

To do justice to each member of 
your class, you need a wide variety 
of programs so that each child will be 
able to find his place and feel he is 
needed there. The following is a list 
of possible programs, with grade lev- 
els and explanations. Some of them 
include a possible format. 

GRADES J—VIII. “Time for Our 
Stories.” Here is a fine opportunity for 
children to develop original stories 
and poems and gain practice in read- 
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ing them. It would give an impetus 
for group language work, particularly 
in the lower primary grades. A pos- 
sible format for the program could 
run this way: 

THEME: UP TO ESTABLISH{ .. . 
FADE FOR: 
ANNOUNCER: It’s . 
STORIES. 
THEME: UP BRIEFLY.... FADE OUT. 


ANNOUNCER: Today . . . and every Mon- 
day at this time . . . Station (and here 
you put in your own call letters) brings 
you a program of stories . . . written 
and spoken by the children themselves. 
Our first storyteller today is... ——. 

STORIES: (EACH STORYTELLER MUST 
INTRODUCE HIMSELF. ) 

THEME: UP NEAR END OF 
STORY ... FADE FOR: 

ANNOUNCER: Thanks very much, boys 
and girls. ... We'll be looking forward 
to... TIME FOR OUR STORIES 
again next Monday. Meanwhile. . . 
be sure to listen in again tomorrow .. . 
when EARB will present the school 
news roundup . . . WHO’S IN THE 
NEWS?. ... (THEME OUT). This 
program was directed by ——-. ——— 
announcing. This... is EARB. 


“Who's in the News?” Whose cat 
had kittens? Which child was re- 
warded for a job particularly well 
done? What has the student council 
been doing? These and many more 
questions are answered on this pro- 
gram. Here is a possible format: 
ANNOUNCER: WHO’S IN THE NEWS? 


. . . Your weekly news roundup. 


THEME: UP TO ESTABLISH ... FADE 
FOR: 


. . TIME FOR OUR 


LAST 


+ “Theme” is suitable opening or closing 
music. “Up” means loud. “Establish” 
means keeping the music up long enough 
to establish a mood, usually seven to ten 
seconds. “Fade” means soft. “Fade out” 
or “out” means gradually softer until it 
can't be heard. Words in capital letters 
(except titles) are not spoken; they are 
explanations. 
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ANNOUNCER: For the past week we have 
had three children prowling around 
School . . . looking for stray scraps 
of news. Have our reporters found any 
news? You bet, they have... . 
(THEME OUT) And here they are 
———, ——— and 


NEWS ROUNDUP: 


THEME: UP NEAR END OF LAST RE- 
PORT... FADE UNDER 


ANNOUNCER: You have just heard... 
WHO’S IN THE NEWS? .. . a weekly 
news roundup of happenings here at 

Tomorrow . . . Station EARB 
will be back on the air . .. with 
WEEKLY READER CROSSING. Un- 
til then . . . this is -—— saying Good- 
by for now . . . and thanks for listening. 

THEME: UP BRIEFLY >. . OU 

ANNOUNCER: This. . . is EARB. 

“Weekly Reader Crossing.” Here 
you can take the weekly school news- 
paper and make an interesting pro- 
gram out of it by having two different 
groups take care of the reading of the 
different articles. 

The two formats presented above 
should be sufficient to give an idea of 
the general procedure. The terms 
used are for the most part self-ex- 
planatory. The formats may seem, at 
first glance, rather complicated. And, 
as a matter of fact, they may be diffi- 
cult to use when you first begin re- 
cording your programs. But with the 
passing of time and the acquisition of 
experience they will become both easy 
and pleasant. But let’s continue with 
our list of programs that can be used 
with Grades I to VIII. 

“Personalities.” Here the art of in- 
terviewing, ad-libbing, speaking with- 
out notes, following straying lines of 
thought, and politeness to others are 
developed. One or more children can 
be interviewed by another child to 
bring out interesting hobbies and 
other facts, or visiting dignitaries can 
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be interviewed. This program makes 
each child in the room a separate and 
distinct personality, something which 
is obviously missing from many class- 
rooms. 

“Variety Show.” The variety show 
can be an occasional light stimulant, 
because here everyone has a chance 
to do what he thinks he can do best. 
Whether it’s reciting a poem, playing 
a violin, telling funny stories, or deliv- 
ering an oration on the glories of 
American democracy, the children will 
be intensely interested in what others 
are doing. 

GRADES II-VIII. “Playtime.” Sto- 
ries, as you know, are actually a magic 
carpet for children to the land of 
make-believe. It is common practice 
in today’s classrooms to dramatize 
stories from the reader. It requires no 
more preparation and is just as effec- 
tive to do some of these dramatiza- 
tions by means of radio. You need not 
stick to basal readers. Supplementary 
texts will do just as well, and with 
the abundance of conversation in the 
stories this program serves as a mo- 
tivation for fluent reading by widening 
the opportunities for dramatic expres- 
sion. 

“Arithmetic in Review.” You will be 
surprised at the intelligent panel dis- 
cussions which can be recorded on 
various arithmetic concepts. The chil- 
dren study extra hard for an under- 
standing of such questions as: “Why 
and when do we subtract?” and: “Of 
what importance is arithmetic in our 
daily lives?” After a few discussions 
you will notice that the children be- 
come better able to give expression to 
arithmetical ideas, and they even be- 
come heated at times in discussing the 
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understandings they have developed. 
Greater achievement of meanings is 
noted. 

GRADES IIIJ—VII. “Who Am I?” 
This is a quiz-type program, usually 
based on social studies. The class can 
be divided into two teams, excepting 
the committee running the show, and 
score can be kept by the quizmaster. 
A simple example of the kinds of 
questions that may be used is this (for 
the third grade): “I am a building in 
town. Many people work in me. They 
make things that people wear. Who 
am I,” The team which gets the cor- 
rect answer, a clothing factory, gets 
the point. — And so on. 

“Music We Love.” The children 
prepare stories, or units, on various 
facets of musical development suitable 
for the grade level, such as units on 
composers, or folk tunes, or Christmas 
in other lands. The children can lead 
into appropriate music, either singing 
or recorded, by telling these stories. 
Your music teacher or music super- 
visor can be helpful here. 

“Film Reviews.” Films that the 
children see, either in local theaters 
or at school, are good subjects for a 
radio program. They can write them 
up from the point of view of the plot 
or lesson (depending on the type of 
picture they review) and their reac- 
tions to it. Not only films, but books 
and radio programs may be reviewed 
as well. 

GRADES IV—VIII. “My Vacation.” 
Radio removes the natural barriers of 
time and places. The children can 
take imaginary trips, in keeping with 
their history and geography back- 


grounds, having interviews with im- 
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portant people along the way, or de- 
scribing the mode of transportation 
used. 

GRADES V-VIII. “Correction, 
Please!” A good way of impressing 
the administration rules of the school, 
and the social amenities necessary to 
daily living, is to write about and 
dramatize these things. Such things 
as running in the halls, throwing snow- 
balls on the playground, politeness, 
and courtesy can. be pictured with 
proper sound effects to help produce 
a generally good situation, 

GRADES VI-VIII. “The United 
Nations in Action.” Here you could 
either have a weekly round-table dis- 
cussion on the recent developments in 
the U.N., or, perhaps, have one child 
represent each member of the Secur- 
ity Council, and try to incorporate 
each country’s point of view into the 
children’s own minds. 

This brief list of possibilities for in- 
school radio programs was derived 
partly from children, partly from col- 
leagues, and partly from experience. 
They are all practicable in actual 
classroom work. After glancing them 
over, you have probably already 
thought of more ideas to try, and 'm 
sure that if you present it to your 
school children there will be no pau- 
city of ideas and materials with which 
to begin work. As you go along in 
these programs, new ideas will always 
occur to you. 

It is better to start such a school 
program if you have no experience 
with “radio expressionism” in the 
classroom, because then you will more 
fully understand the necessity for a 
co-operatively planned program with 
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all parties concerned. The children || 
will be able to give the most help with | 
the programming of the daily shows, | 
because much of their free time is | 
given to listening to radio programs. | 

But now let’s put one of these pro- | 
grams into an actual classroom ex- | 
perience and try to find out some of | 
the questions that will need answer- | 
ing. What do we wish to accomplish © 
by using a recorder in the classroom? 
When will the programs be recorded? | 
When will the class listen? Who is 
going to be on the shows? How long — 
should the programs be? How often 
should they occur? How can we 
afford so much class time in the prep- 
aration and execution of these daily 
programs? How important a role does 
the teacher play in this? What are the 
radio techniques with which the — 
teacher should be familiar? What — 
kind of pupil preparation is needed? | 
What would be the parent, adminis- _ 
trative, and colleague reaction? What 
are the academic and social dangers 
involved in this project? Can the use 
of “radio expressionism” be overdone? 
If this program is successfully carried 
out, what will happen to the children 
when they leave your room, or your 
school, for another? These are impor- 
tant problems which must be solved 
if you intend to participate in “radio 
expressionism.” We will discuss them 
one at a time. 

What do we wish to accomplish by 
using a recorder in the classroom? 
Self-realization . . . integration . . . 
development of the whole child: these 
are the goals of modern American 
education. These are also the goals 
of radio expressionism. Or, to put it 
another way, reading, writing, arith- 
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metic, and improved social living are 
our ends. 

But let’s break these down. Ob- 
viously, because of the kind of mech- 
anism with which we are working, 
that is, recording and listening, im- 
provement in the language arts prob- 
ably is the main primary goal. Read- 
ing and speaking are stressed. Con- 
sciousness of the children’s own speak- 
ing voice is developed. These are the 
obvious goals. 

However, to understand the impor- 
tance of this method of teaching, we 
must grasp the significance of the 
secondary goals. As the children work 
on their daily in-school radio pro- 
grams, which will be outlined in de- 
tail later, awareness of needs in hand- 
writing, spelling, and creativeness in 
language expression through the writ- 
ten work is increased. 

The teacher's goals, of which the 
children need not necessarily be 
aware, but which are natural out- 
comes of this type of program, are 
just as important. To mention a few — 
an appreciation of music as a daily, 
integral, human experience; an in- 
creased ability to “think on their feet”; 
added experiences in art work; poise, 
self-confidence, ability to hear them- 
selves as others hear them; and an in- 
creased concern for the welfare of 
others. There are other secondary 
goals which will be brought to light 
as you go along by parents, your col- 
leagues, and the children themselves. 

As for other expected outcomes, first 
of all we should expect general im- 
provement in the attitude of the chil- 
dren toward school and school work. 
Rapport between teacher and pupils, 
and school morale will be improved. 
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The usual case is that the teacher is 
put in the position where she must be 
constantly admonishing and correcting 
the pupils. Here, when the pupils 
hear their own mistakes, they correct 
themselves. They better understand 
that you are trying to help them, and 
not just criticizing for the sake of 
criticizing. 

As the children prepare their scripts, 
it may be a good idea for a change 
to have someone else read them. That 
will stress the need for good hand- 
writing and spelling, for certainly no 
one can read their writing when the 
words are not spelled properly, or 
when the handwriting is illegible. And 
since radio production is based on per- 
fection and anything less than perfec- 
tion is not acceptable programming, 
special pains with these arts must be 
taken to insure that perfection. 

The appreciation of the fine arts, 
particularly music and art work, are 
also outcomes worthy of mention. As 
the children listen to different music 
for their theme songs, or bridge music, 
it doesn’t take them long to be on 
speaking terms with Barcarolle, Coun- 
try Gardens, and all the other music 
in your school record library. Not only 
that, but by just glancing at a script 
they may be able to think of the spe- 
cific music needed to make the pro- 
gram good. You will find that they 
begin to listen critically to the music 
they hear on their radios or television 
sets at home, and they may even take 
a liking to regular symphonic pro- 
grams. 

Drawing, painting, clay modeling, 
and other art work can be correlated 
with the series of programs by merely 
suggesting to the children that such a 
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correlation can be made, and through 
class discussion permitting them to 
carry on. 

The improvement in reading, both 
for expression and for content, cannot 
be emphasized enough. Given time 
and encouragement by the teacher, 
constant use of daily shows can make 
intelligent readers of your children. 
They have the motivation to make fre- 
quent and diverse use of the libraries, 
to rig dummy microphones at home, 
and to practice radio programs not 
even on the schedule with their par- 
ents or their brothers and _ sisters. 
Their reading shortcomings are so ob- 
vious when they hear themselves over 
the recorder. 

Now all these expected outcomes 
mentioned so far have been strictly in 
the academic field. Let’s think for a 
moment on the level of social experi- 
ences. The poise and self-confidence 
which will automatically come with 
“radio expressionism” are social out- 
comes which cannot be ignored. The 
fact that they recognize the impro- 
priety of laughing at others’ mistakes 
and that they gain concern and sym- 
pathy for the plight of other children 
make daily programs worth while. In 
a college radio workshop which I at- 
tended last summer, the class as a 
group thought nothing of mimicking 
the performers and laughing at the 
accents and mistakes of the beginners. 
Is it that they didn’t realize the heart- 
lessness of the situation? Like preju- 
dices, they probably learned these 
things from childhood. Then it is in 
childhood that corrective steps must 
be taken. And what better oppor- 
tunity for corrective teaching is there 
than in the simulated public perform- 
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ance, as experienced in “radio expres- 
sionism”? 

Then there are the ideas the chil- | 
dren learn about not speaking too | 
long, giving other children the chance | 
to speak, not interrupting, not speak- | 
ing when someone else is talking, and 
many others which you will notice as 
the shows progress. Yes, the social 
outcomes are probably as important as 
the academic results. 

When should the programs be re- 
corded? The answer to this question, 
like several of the others, must be this: 
Whenever it will best fit into your 
schedule. If the show is recorded in 
school time, however, it will take very 
much time. Several schools are re- 
cording their programs before school 
begins, either in the morning or in the 
afternoon, or during recess time. You 
will find that the children are more 
than willing to use their free time to 
do this recording. At first, of course, 
the teacher may find herself pressed 
for time, because she will want to be 
present during these recording ses- 
sions. After a few weeks of experi- 
ence, however, the children will be 
capable of taking charge of the re- 
cording of the whole show, and the 
teacher will be free to spend her spare 
school time as she sees fit. 

When will the class listen to the 
recorded program? A definite period 
should be set aside by the teacher and 
children to use as a listening lesson, 
or experience. Some teachers have 
even found it wise to give this period 
a name, such as “Our Listening Post,” 
or something equally appropriate. 

The listening period is probably one 
of the more important aspects of 
“radio expressionism,” for it is during 
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this period that the actual integration 
of the work is accomplished. One suc- 
cessful way to evaluate the day’s show 
is to have the class as a whole break 
down into buzz sessions or small dis- 
cussion groups. This necessarily in- 
volves an elementary knowledge of 
group dynamics and procedures, first 
on the part of the teacher, and then, 
just as important, on the part of the 
children. Since group work is essen- 
tially a method of teaching the im- 
portance of co-operative thought, a 
leader (or chairman) and a recorder 
(or secretary) are necessary to direct 
and record on paper the different 
thinking of the group members. These 
groups are then given free rein to dis- 
cuss and interpret the values of the 
show just heard, usually from well- 
organized points of view, predeter- 
mined by previous class discussion. 
You should be careful to see that these 
viewpoints are (1) consistent with the 
goals you have already co-operatively 
set for the children and (2) on the 
understanding level of the children. 
For example, in the primary grades 
the groups can discuss what the chil- 
dren on the program did well, and 
what they could have done better. In 
the intermediate and upper grades the 
groups may branch out and differen- 
tiate between content and production. 

After these buzz sessions have been 
going for several minutes — five min- 
utes is usually enough — you may have 
the leaders or the recorders of all 
groups gather around the microphone. 
They will report, in panel-discussion 
form, the findings and thinking of 
their group. At first this may seem 
rather stilted, but it gives the proper 
encouragement to be “natural.” Don’t 
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be too much surprised at the interest- 
ing discussions which follow. This 
discussion may also be recorded. 

When this panel discussion is played 
back for the group to hear, mistakes 
in language usage (the children were 
speaking extemporaneously) should 
be pointed up, and here the language 
text will come into prominent use. 
You will find that the children will 
begin to use their text eagerly, trying 
to outdo themselves in being correct. 
I think you will agree that the listen- 
ing lesson is very important. 

Who is going to be on the show? 
You must be particularly careful that 
all children have an opportunity to be 
in full participation. You may even 
have to keep a record on the bulletin 
board of the different responsibilities 
of the pupils. If a child is especially 
interested, no matter how poor he may 
be in his classwork, or even in his 
radio work, encourage him by offering 
even more opportunities. That may 
be just the impetus he needs to come 
out of his shell. When you follow this 
policy, don’t be surprised either if 
your “poor” pupils suddenly blossom 
into the upper section of the class. 
But, under no circumstances show any 
discrimination — perhaps you may 
rather have the children themselves 
decide which programs they would 
like to be on. 

How long should the programs be? 
It is best not to set a definite length, 
except in some cases, for the simple 
reason that you want the children to 
express themselves as freely as pos- 
sible. The younger the children, the 
shorter their span of attention, and 
therefore the shorter the programs 
will be. If they are allowed to drag 
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at any stage, you will notice it during 
the listening period. There may be 
times, however, when you will want 
to impress the time element on the 
children, as when you are teaching the 
primary group to tell time. Don’t hesi- 
tate to adapt these programs to your 
specific needs. 

In order to achieve the fullest re- 
sults, a daily schedule of programs 
should be set up and carried out. 
However, if you don’t-have that much 
access to your tape recorder, a good 
rule to follow would be to use it as 
often as possible. 

A project of “radio expressionism” 
does take up a lot of time during a 
school day, and it would be rather 
hard to follow if you have a rigid 
schedule that allows no elasticity. Or, 
it would be hard to follow if you insist 
on slavishly following set textbooks. 
But if you feel that circumstances alter 
cases, you will be able to set your own 
pattern. 

This does not mean that we dis- 
pense with texts. On the contrary, 
they are equally as important, and 
probably more so, under such a pro- 
gram of activities. But they are used 
in a different way. We need to know 
phonetic work analysis, the use of 
helping words, good sentence con- 
struction, the mechanics of fractions, 
but it is a much better learning situa- 
tion when the children are digging 
for the answers and correct ways 
themselves, and not having the 
teacher say: “All right, take the next 
page and a half for tomorrow.” In 
other words, the textbooks are used 
as reference helps, not as curriculum 
builders. 


The curriculum is dynamic and is 
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based on the changing needs of the 
children, as seen by the children in 
their own self-analysis. So, even 
though “radio expressionism” takes 
more time than an ordinary class 
would, the accomplishments are 
farther-reaching than in the static 
classroom. 

What are the radio techniques with 
which the teacher should be familiar? 
After the class becomes familiar with 
various radio techniques, such as 
theme and bridge music, sound effects, 
the place of the director, and the 
duties of the engineer, the pattern 
will have been established, and the 
teacher can give herself over to the 
integration of this procedure with the 
academic and social requirements of 
her classroom. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation 
of the above-mentioned radio tech- 
niques would be helpful. 

Music. No matter how limited your 
music library is, you will be able to 
find adequate material, if not from 
your own school library, then from the 
children themselves, for they usually 
have their own sets of records at home 
which they will be happy to lend. 
Just small portions of the records are 
used on the daily shows, and by put- 
ting a little Scotch tape where you 
wish to listen to the record the prob- 
lem of where to begin is solved. Mu- 
sic itself is used (1) to establish a 
mood, as in the theme, or (2) to sus- 
tain a mood or introduce a new scene. 
Children will enjoy the practice and 
the new learnings involved. 

Sound effects. In radio stations 
many of the sound effects are on rec- 
ords. For in-school broadcasts, how- 
ever, manual sounds are preferred, be- 
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cause it gives more children the 
chance to use their imaginations. A 
few simple sounds are these: for fire, 
crumple a piece of cellophane near 
the microphone; for footsteps or doors 
slamming, do just that; for a wagon 
on a gravel road, press a softball into 
a pan of gravel. As a matter of fact, 
the less complicated the sounds, the 
better the show will be. 


The director. The director is the 
master of the show. It is his job to see 
that everything runs smoothly, and 
everyone in the show must take orders 
from him. (At the beginning, the 
teacher will of necessity be the direc- 
tor. Later, of course, pupils will be 
able to take charge.) The director 
must see that every participant is pre- 
pared for the program and that every- 
one knows exactly what to do. The 
show must not go on before he is sure 
everyone is ready. 

Engineer. The job of the engineer 
is to see that the actors are the proper 
distance away from the microphone 
and to take charge of running the 
recorder, being careful for the volume 
controls. 

If the teacher wishes, she may dis- 
pense with all these activities. But 
they add much to the simulation of 
actual radio broadcasts, in the long 
run it will mean no extra work for 
the teacher, and these techniques will 
add to the motivation of the children. 


How important a role does the 
teacher play? The teacher is the direc- 
tor of learning in her given situation. 
It is she to whom the children look 
for guidance. Even though she need 
not be around when the actual record- 
ing is taking place, her imagination 
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and creative thinking are the beacon 
lights for the rest of the whole project. 

What kind of pupil preparation is 
needed? It was mentioned elsewhere 
in this article that anything less than 
perfection is unacceptable. Let's 
amend that a little. First of all, the 
goal should be perfection, and sec- 
ondly, we must make perfection a rela- 
tive term. You don't ordinarly expect 
an eight-year-old child to perform as 
well as an eleven-year-old. The stand- 
ards must be in accordance with the 
pupil’s age and ability. 

The achievement of a good program 
requires much labor, and naturally, 
all this work cannot be done in school. 
It has been found, however, that even 
in schools where the pupils are not 
used to doing homework, most of the 
children usually take their own spare 
time at home so they will be prepared 
to do an adequate job. That is so be- 
cause they don’t construe this home- 
work as work, but rather as fun. If 
you will permit the pupils to set their 
own limitations as to length of prep- 
aration, you find that they are usually 
well prepared. 

At this point I would like to caution 
you against using “radio expression- 
ism” as a club: “Either you know the 
multiplication tables by tomorrow, or 
you will not take part in our radio 
programs for the next two weeks.” Be- 
cause of the nature of this project, it is 
not just an extracurricular privilege, 
to be taken from and given to the chil- 
dren at will. All children have the 
right to grow. 

What kind of reaction can we ex- 
pect from the school administration, 
your fellow teachers, and parents? 
Your principal or supervisor has a 
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right to be skeptical of this type of 
program in the classroom, unless, of 
course, he is familiar with “radio ex- 
pressionism.” It does take a lot of 
time. You are not using the daily 
schedule or textbooks in the tradi- 
tional manner. But, if they have any 
hope of improving their school situa- 
tion, they will be receptive to any new 
ideas based on sound reasoning. And 
once they begin to note the improve- 
ment in the children, they will be 
your best boosters. But, you had bet- 
ter be prepared to defend what you 
are doing, because any new ideas are 
open to much criticism. 

Most teachers would fall into one 
of these categories: (1) those in the 
profession because they love the crea- 
tiveness involved in guiding and help- 
ing children to realize their potentials, 
and (2) those in the profession be- 
cause they love the paycheck, or be- 
cause it gives them a feeling of social 
stability, or some other equally pro- 
fane reason. From the former group 
you will receive co-operation and con- 
structive criticism, and they will help 
you keep tab on the pulse of the com- 
munity. From the second group you 
will receive criticism, some of it like 
this: “What is so-and-so trying to do? 
Make a lot of extra work for us?” 
“Looks like —— is trying to be prin- 
cipal!” “Those kids aren't learning 
anything. They're getting too big for 
their breeches.” There will be more 
criticism than that; but of that kind of 
criticism you are justified in feeling 
pride. 

It will be much the same with par- 
ents. Few parents will complain when 
their child is progressing. But, since 
this program is not a cure-all of edu- 
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cational ills (although it may occa- 
sionally appear to be a cure-all), there 
will be those normally dull children 
whose progress will be slower than 
the rest of the class. These parents 
will try to tell you that you are hurt- 
ing their child by not being tradi- 
tional. No matter how they criticize, 
though, remember that the children 
are probably progressing just as rap- 
idly, if not more so, than they would 
under traditional activities. There are 
many times when you will find your- 
selves stimulated at the type of criti- 
cism being leveled at you. 


What are the academic and social 
dangers involved? If you become 
overenthusiastic about this program 
and try to make it a professional ven- 
ture (from the radio technician’s point 
of view) instead of a co-operative ad- 
venture, you may find that the chil- 
dren are missing out on some of the 
reading, writing, or arithmetic skills. 
But if you keep in mind that one of 
your main jobs is the teaching of the 
three R’s, and that this is an excellent 
method of teaching them, the dangers 
will be minimized. 

In any program in which you tend 
to emphasize the importance, dignity, 
worth, and humanity of the individ- 
ual, there are dangers that the individ- 
ual will become overimpressed with 
his own importance. With his free- 
dom to speak and to help make de- 
cisions and to criticize on the panel 
discussions, he may tend to lose re- 
spect for his parents, his teacher, or 
established social institutions. If class 
criticism is permitted to degrade to 
a destructive level, you may be con- 
tributing to a warped personality in 
later life. The sound teacher will be 
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alert to these and other possible dan- 
gers and take immediate steps to cor- 
rect them. In correcting them, each 
child must be treated as an individual. 

In summarizing the dangers in- 
volved, we notice that all those that 
were mentioned could be blamed 
directly on the teacher. Therefore 
you should try to keep your finger on 
the pulse of the class and try to 
squelch these dangers even before 
they arise. 

Can the use of “radio expressionism” 
be overdone? When you first begin 
using radio as a creative tool, you will 
notice what a great motivation factor 
it is for the children, and you will 
wonder what will happen when the 
novelty wears off. Radio is still a 
glamorous profession to the child, and 
long after he quits giggling when he 
hears his own voice he will remember 
that he is on public performance. 
Even when he no longer gets excited 
when he faces a microphone, he will 
be anxious to show his improvements 
and newly acquired knowledge. The 
original novelty wears off, but the 
glamour and creativeness remain. And 
as long as they remain, the child won't 
tire of radio expression. 

What will happen to the children 
when they leave your room, or school, 
for another? Even if the pupils’ next 
teacher has never heard of these ideas, 
and teaches according to traditional 
methods only, these experiences can 
never be taken from the pupils. Their 
added abilities should remain with 
them, even into adulthood. 
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Perhaps there will be more prob- 
lems that you will have to solve as 
you use this program. If there are, 
you will know that you are accom- 
plishing something. You don’t have 
problems when you are stagnant. This 
program has failed for some teachers, 
but when we analyze the reasons for 
failure, we note that they didn’t give 
the program a chance. They tried it 
for one or two weeks, and they 
couldn't see any results. Well, it may 
take several months before you will 
begin to note good results. You must 
give the program a fair chance. Rome 
wasn't built in a day, or even two 
weeks; “radio expressionism” can’t be 
built in that time either. 

Now, do you understand what I 
meant in the first paragraph of this 
article when I said: “You don’t need 
much basic knowledge of radio to 
have your children conduct their own 
radio programs’? There aren't many 
techniques involved. Your main as- 
sets will be not an intimate knowledge 
of radio techniques, but will be imag- 
ination, interest, and patience — oh, 
yes, and hard work. 

After you have become experienced 
in “radio expressionism,” you will find 
yourself having as much fun as the 
children. You will look with pride on 
the project which you have succeeded 
in creating, for creation is, after all, an 
integral part of the good life. But 
above all, you will be helping the chil- 
dren understand the goodness of hu- 
mor, humility, and humanity in their 


daily lives. 


The Saturday School — The “Missing Link” in Your 
Program of Parish Education? 
Marcus T. ZILL 


“Our Sunday school is not enough, 
but we can’t see our way clear for 
a day school. How can we strengthen 
our parish education program?” 

“We believe our parochial school 
to be the ‘ideal’ educational agency, 
but it doesn’t reach everyone. Is there 
some agency we can. use to reach the 
few (or many) who do not attend our 
day school with a similar amount of 
religious instruction?” 

After an outstanding Vacation Bible 
School our own children and the ‘out- 
siders’ are ready and eager for three 
hours of religious instruction at a time. 
Must we be satisfied with less than 
one hour a week?” 

Something is missing in each of 
these educational programs. Gen- 
erally speaking, something is missing 
in the parish education program of 
most congregations. The usual pro- 
gram of parish education is this (or 
part of it): The Sunday school pro- 
vides the “convenient” agency. We 
have the Vacation Bible School to 
provide the maximum missionary ef- 
fort in our program. The parochial 
school provides the “complete” educa- 
tion — the four R’s. 

Perhaps these three agencies form 
the ideal “chain” of parish education, 
and perhaps they do not. But even 
if they do, not every congregation has 
all three. And not every congregation 
that has all three, finds that program 
adequate. How can it be adequate if 
it does not reach and teach every 
child? In our ideal “chain” of parish 
education we then have a convenient 


“link,” a missionary “link,” and a com- 
plete “link,” but we also have a “miss- 
ing link.” 

Perhaps one of two agencies is the 
answer to this missing link — either 
the released-time classes or the Sat- 
urday school. The former has recently 
received seeming setbacks and may 
take time to recover its lost momen- 
tum. But look at the Saturday school. 
Is it on the upgrade? Any pastor or 
teacher in our circles that conscien- 
tiously peruses (or even reads) Par- 
ish Education and Today in the last 
months, will have become aware of 
the possibilities of a Saturday school. 

R. C. Rein recently presented an 
excellent overview of the Saturday 
school as an educational agency. 
(Parish Education, January, 1951.) 
Lynn Rittmann in the March issue of 
Today told of the amazing success 
that his congregation’s Saturday 
school had not only as an educational 
agency, but as a missionary agency. 
The Board for Parish Education urged 
at the Milwaukee Convention “That 
Synod urge all congregations that do 
not maintain a parochial school to 
explore the possibility of beginning 
a Saturday school.” Rev. Wm. Hill- 
mer pointed out in each of the re- 
gional Epiphany Conferences held 
this year that “lay help should be en- 
listed as teachers and assistants in a 
youth evangelism program which 
would center around the establish- 
ment of Saturday schools in order to 
increase the Church's lagging propor- 
tion of junior confirmations.” (Lu- 
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theran Witness, March 6, 1951.) 
Throughout the 1949-1950 school 
year the author compiled the data 
for his Bachelor of Divinity thesis 
entitled “A Survey of the Saturday 
Schools in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod.” 

Why this increased attention upon 
the Saturday school? Is it perhaps the 
outgrowth of the growing awareness 
of a “missing link” in our parish ed- 
ucation program? Is it perhaps the 
result of the realization of the many 
advantages of the Saturday school? 
Perhaps it is both. 

Look at the advantages of the Sat- 
urday school: 


1. More time than any other part- 
time agency. 

2. Greater availability of the best 
teachers (including Bible class mem- 
bers and teachers, parochial and pub- 
lic school teachers, Sunday school 
teachers and men). 


3. Natural stepping stone from Va- 
cation Bible School. (The children 
of the V. B.S. have become used to 
a religious instruction program last- 
ing between two and three hours. 
Should we, then, be satisfied to seek 
as our goal their enrollment in our 
Sunday school, which will offer be- 
tween thirty and sixty minutes of reli- 
gious education? ) 


4, It supplements any or all agen- 
cies or stands alone. 


5. Excellent pre-confirmation in- 
struction. (Offers time to lay ground- 
work of memory work, acquaintance 
with Catechism, and thorough store 
of Bible stories, so that actual con- 
firmation instruction can build upon 
that foundation. ) 
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6. Only part-time agency offering 
ample time for choir work. 

7. Only part-time agency offering 
ample time for projects. 

8. No interference with other activ- 
ities (day school, church, or Bible 
class). 

9. No competition from similar 
agencies in other denominations. 

10. The pastor can be present. 


These are some of the advantages. 
Read the success story of Pastor Ritt- 
man’s Saturday school in Today. That 
will sell you on the Saturday school 
as a missionary agency. Perhaps it 
will stir up some of the brethren to 
not only further investigate, but to 
actually employ this “missing link” in 
their chain of parish education. 

The Saturday school is being used. 
In fact, in the 1948—1949 school year 
there were 15,803 children enrolled 
in the 780 Saturday schools. Of the 
surveyed schools (135 of 780) only 
6.34% of all children were from totally 
unchurched homes. This would seem 
to indicate that as yet this agency is 
not being used to its full advantage 
as a mission agency. 

The survey seemed to indicate that 
one of the greatest needs of the Sat- 
urday school was a course of study. 
The majority of time in the schools 
was devoted to the teaching of the 
Catechism. The average time spent 
on the other curricular activities was 
less than half that spent on the teach- 
ing of the Catechism. The cold fig- 
ures gathered by the survey did not 
reveal the integration of the curricu- 
lar activities into unit form or the co- 
ordination of one activity with sev- 
eral or all of the other activities. A 
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careful study of ‘Boettcher’s Instruc- 
tor’s Manual can easily solve the prob- 
lem of the missing course of study. 

While there was a multiplicity of 
material reported in use by the Sat- 
urday schools, none was found that 
had been prepared specifically to meet 
the objectives and the limitations of 
the Saturday school. The survey 
seemed to indicate a need for the 
preparation of such materials and the 
co-ordination of present materials to 
meet the purposes of the Saturday 
school. Here again we would com- 
mend the Instructor's Manual to you; 
also several workbooks that have now 
been put into print — the Concordia 
series of Workbooks in Primary Reli- 
gion. Also Boettcher’s two Catechism 
workbooks Learning and Living 
(sixth-grade level) and The New 
Life (eighth-grade level). A glance 
at the catalog will show us many other 
Catechism workbooks as well as many 
Bible History workbooks. 

No finer memory-work program can 
be found at the present time than the 
newly developed graded program of 
Concordia Publishing House: Individ- 
ual Memory Course for Lutheran Sun- 
day Schools. If this is not used in the 
Sunday school, it would be ideal for 
the Saturday school. 

The curricular possibilities of the 
Saturday school are almost unlimited. 
Here is a suggested program: 

Beginners’ Group (Kindergarten and 
first grade).— Use Child’s Garden of 
Bible Stories in co-ordination with A 
Workbook in Primary Religion — Grade 


I. Use the Old Testament and New 
Testament books in alternate years. 


Primary Group (Second and _ third 
grades). — Use Workbook in Primary 
Religion — Grades 2 and 8. Use the Old 
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Testament book one year and the New 
Testament book the following year. 

Junior Group (Fourth and _ fifth 
grades). — Use Working with God's 
Word, by Weber-Schmidt-Roth, for both 
Bible History and basic catechetical in- 
struction. Alternate years with the two 
Testaments. 

Intermediate Group (Sixth and sev- 
enth grades).— Use Mertz-Siems Exer- 
cises in Bible History. Use Old Testa- 
ment sections the following year. Begin 
formal catechetical instruction together 
with Concordia’s workbook Learning 
and Living, alternating the second year 
with Jiede’s Living Gods Word. 

Senior Group (Eighth grade and con- 
firmation class). — The Bible and Small 
Catechism will be the main textbooks, 
with Boettcher’s The New Life used as 
a Catechism workbook. 

Once your imagination begins to 
move into high gear, you will readily 
see many more possibilities and poten- 
tials of the Saturday school that can 
be listed here. But don’t stop there! 
As you look back over the past year 
of your parish education program, ask 
yourself: Was it complete? Did it 
reach all the children? Was the ed- 
ucation adequate for every child 
reached? Can our program be im- 
proved? Will we be satisfied to call 
our parish education program com- 
plete if we enroll every child in at 
least one agency? Or will we set up 
a standard of education that we hope 
and pray every child will receive? 
Will the Saturday school help you 
attain the goal of your parish educa- 
tion program? Three hours of added 
religious instruction a week .. . why 
that is almost as much as the day 
school children receive! 

You say you already have a Satur- 
day school? ... Fine! Can you im- 
prove and build it? Can you raise its 
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prestige in the midst of your con- 
gregation and the community? There 
is always room for improvement and 
expansion even when we and our 
people are satisfied with our present 
system. May God grant us the fore- 
sight, courage, and wisdom to go 
forward even when many see no 
frontiers. 


The Saturday school is potentially 
the finest religious education agency 
short of the parochial school itself. 
It is the one link that is still “missing” 
in many congregations, the one link 
that will help the congregation com- 
plete its chain of parish education. 

However, being sold on the virtues 
of a new car and buying it are two 
different things. Perhaps you are sold 
on the Saturday school. Yet you just 
don’t know how to sell the idea of a 
Saturday school to your congregation. 
It is our hope that in the following 
paragraphs one or the other idea may 
set off a chain reaction in your mind 
that will click with the right approach 
for your congregation. 


Before you can establish a Saturday 
school, the program must be “sold” 
to the congregation. Before “selling” 
anything you must not only be “sold” 
on it yourself, but you must be ready 
to answer each and every question 
concerning your product. Be ready 
to do so when you present the matter 
of the Saturday school to your con- 
gregation. 

Just a few facts and figures on the 
Saturday school: Housing facilities 
always seem to be available. The 
survey showed that while half of the 
schools used Sunday school rooms, 
and one fourth used parish halls 
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or special instruction rooms, other 
schools used day school rooms, church 
auditoriums, public schools, and even 
parsonages. 

The majority of schools were in 
session for approximately thirty-six 
sessions a year for two and one-half 
hours on Saturday morning. One 
fourth of the schools held sessions on 
Saturday afternoons. The number of 
Saturdays per year ranged from fif- 
teen to fifty-two. The number of hours 
ranged from one to five per session. 

Pastors taught in 96.3 per cent of 
the schools. In 81.5 per cent of the 
schools where pastors taught laymen 
also taught, and in some cases also 
parochial school teachers. 

The expense of operating a Sat- 
urday school ranged from nothing to 
$20 per child per year. The average 
of the surveyed schools was $2.59. 
One third of the schools using laymen 
as teachers paid them a nominal sal- 
ary. The medium annual salary was 
sixty dollars. Actually it ranged from 
sixty cents to five dollars per session, 
which represented a range from 
twenty cents to two dollars per teach- 
ing hour. 

Having acquainted yourself with 
general statistics on Saturday schools, 
plan yours in particular and in detail. 
Plan the schedule and general curric- 
ulum, the number of teachers needed 
and the expected cost. Perhaps you 
will want to have some of these plans 
down black on white for all to see. 

After thorough planning present it 
to your congregation. Try to get the 
opinions and support of every member 
of the congregation. Maximum suc- 
cess can be obtained only where there 
is maximum backing. 
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You might want to start with only 
one or two grades in your Saturday 
school. Perhaps you would approach 
the problem merely by “expanding” 
your confirmation class to two or three 
years rather than one. You alone can 
determine the approach, for you alone 
are an “expert” on your own problems. 
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The idea is there. The Saturday 
school has advantages to offer that 
you need in your program. It is the 
“missing link” in your march to a com- 
plete parish education program. May 
God grant that it will soon be the 
“completing” link rather than the 
“missing” link. 


TELEVISION AND Famity Lire. — The remark that television is bringing the 
family together again is often heard. Recently several surveys of this modern 
form of entertainment confirmed that observation. 

Studies conducted by the University of Southern California reveal that two- 
thirds of the television-owning families do less visiting than they used to. The 
family now stays at home and watches television. 


However, the University of Southern California report observes that tele- 
vision is making the family an audience instead of an intimate group character- 
ized by conversation and confidences. Table talk is hurried so the family can 
rush to view their favorite television programs. 


More than two-thirds of the television families reported that they were 
reading less. This reduction in reading was also reported by another study 
conducted by Advertest Research of New Brunswick, New Jersey. Newspaper 
reading was not materially affected but magazine and book reading was re- 


duced as much as 25 per cent. 


Another survey, conducted in Chicago by a market survey organization, 
also reported that television helps to keep children at home and the family 
together. The Chicago survey was concerned with the impact of television on 
high and low income families. In the low income group, 25 per cent of the 
television owners said they went less frequently to taverns and 3.7 per cent 
said they noticed objectionable influences on their children. 

On the other hand, 25 per cent of the high income families in the Chicago 
studies thought television had objectionable effects on children. Criticism 
ranged all the way from “trouble at mealtime” to “homework difficulties.” 

In a study conducted by Northwestern University of 2,100 Evanston grade 
school pupils, it was found that children spend almost as much time watching 


television as they spend in school. 


The implications in this finding are obvious. Since television has such great 
appeal to children, it can be used to great advantage in educating and in- 
fluencing children in positive ways — in presenting sound practices for health- 
ful living. This universal appeal of television caused half of the Evanston 
teachers to urge “better standards in educational offerings.” 

Since it has been conservatively estimated that there are 8 million television 
sets in the United States, the many survey and research projects take on added 
interest for public health workers. Television’s great educational potential 
needs to be developed, and there are indications that the television industry 
is awakening to the responsibilities and challenges facing it. — Illinois Health 


Messenger, February 1, 1951. 
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Sing unto the Lord a New Song 


Victor L. MEYER 


The following article is part of a sermonet 
prepared by the Rev. Victor L. Meyer for 
the Utah-Idaho Church Music Institute held 
at Clover, Idaho, November 24, 1950. Pastor 
Meyer has given me his consent to edit the 
address and submit it here for publication. — 
Pau RosEt. 


“Music is the art of the prophets, 
the only art that can calm the agita- 
tions of the soul; it is one of the most 
significant and delightful gifts God 
has given us.” So spoke Dr. Martin 
Luther. 

Hymn singing, as we know it to- 
day, was not practiced in the Old 
Testament Church. The priests and 
the Levites, the sons of Asaph, sang 
together by course in praising and 
giving thanks unto the Lord. Ezra 
8:10-11. The congregation responded 
with Hallelujah and Amen. True, the 
Old Testament believers were ex- 
horted to sing unto the Lord a new 
song and praise Him in the congrega- 
tion of saints, Ps. 149:1, but they did 
this chiefly in their homes and on pil- 
grimages, especially during the fes- 
tival seasons. 

In the early Christian Church, 
when all Christians were exhorted as 
priests of God to show forth the 
praises of Him who had called them 
out of darkness into His marvelous 
light, the entire congregation began 
to sing. At first the Old Testament 
Psalms were used, but soon also the 
New Testament psalms: the Benedic- 
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tus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc 
Dimittis. St. James, in his Epistle, 
mentions only Psalms, while St. Paul 
speaks of Psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, and so it seems that 
the writing of Christian hymns dates 
back to the time of the Apostles. The 
early Christian Church was very re- 
luctant to utilize Greek art, because 
it was placed almost exclusively into 
the service of paganism and of heret- 
ical teachings. As Christianity spread 
and the influence of paganism waned, 
more Christian hymns were written. 
In the course of time the singing of 
hymns in public worship became an 
almost exclusive function of the choir, 
and thus the congregations were 
robbed of their priestly prerogative: 
to praise and give thanks to the Lord 
in the congregation, to sing unto the 
Lord a new song, and to bless His 
name. 

Hymn singing is a gift of the Ref- 
ormation. Luther emphasized the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood 
of believers. A natural expression of 
that doctrine was singing by the en- 
tire congregation in public worship. 
But how was this to be accomplished? 
There were no hymnbooks; there were 
no hymns in the language of the peo- 
ple; what hymns there were, were 
written in Greek or Latin. In 1524 
Luther published his first hymnal, 
which contained only eight hymns, 
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four of them by Luther himself. When 
the people learned these hymns, emo- 
tions and longings long pent up were 
unleashed. They sang: 

Dear Christians, one and all, rejoice, 

With exultation springing, 
And with united heart and voice 

And holy rapture singing, 
Proclaim the wonders God hath done, 
Who with His arm the vict’ry won; 

Right dearly it hath cost Him. 

They sang a new song unto the 
Lord. One could hear the peasant 
walking behind the plow, the woman 
doing her housework, singing the new 
hymns of the Reformation. The Ref- 
ormation was sung into the hearts of 
the people. 

Luther’s first hymnbook was soon 
followed by larger hymnals, and since 
Luther’s day innumerable hymbooks 
have been published. Julian, in his 
Dictionary of Hymnology, tells us 
that “the number of Lutheran hymns 
cannot fall short of 100,000, of which 
about 10,000 are more or less popular, 
and we may safely say that nearly 
1,000 are classical and immortal.” Of 
the thousands of hymns published by 
Lutheran and Reformed authors many 
are excellent, but there are also many 
of inferior quality, some mediocre, 
some trivial. We are interested in 
preserving our rich heritage and in 
fostering a wider use of the best in 
church music and hymns. That is the 
purpose of Church Music Institutes. 

But what is best? Can that question 
be settled in view of the great variety 
of tastes, not only in the various Prot- 
estant churches, but even in our own 
congregations? The question as to 
what is best in church music cannot 
be determined merely by taste. There 
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are some principles involved. Tastes 
are many, principles are few; tastes 
do vary, principles never do. 

The principles that apply are clearly 
stated in the Bible. “Sing aloud unto 
God, our Strength,” Ps. 81:1 — “Oh, 
sing unto the Lord a new song; sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing 
unto the Lord, bless His name, show 
forth His salvation from day to day,” 
Ps. 96:1-2 — “Sing unto the Lord with 
the harp; with the harp and the voice 
of a psalm. With trumpets and sound 
of cornet make a joyful noise before 
the Lord, the King,” Ps. 98:5 — 
“Teaching and admonishing one an- 
other in Psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord,” Col. 3:16 — “Let 
all things be done unto edifying,” 
I Cor. 14:26 —“Do all to the glory of 
God,” I Cor. 10:31. 

We do not wish to overestimate 
music and hymns. However, hymns 
are very important, both as to text 
and tune. People will often forget 
the preaching, but the hymns will 
linger in their memories. 

The hymns that we sing, both the 
words and music, should stir up in 
the worshiper the purest and noblest 
emotions: faith, hope, love, convic- 
tion, longing, aspiration, petition, joy, 
sorrow — and all to the glory of God. 

One writer says: “Nothing con- 
nected with the music of divine wor- 
ship shall arouse in the hearer mem- 
ories or ideas which will or may divert 
his mind from the attitude of rev- 
erence proper in divine services.” 

Why, then, should we use hymns 
with a vague, indefinite, anemic, or 
strongly subjective text, such as 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” or 
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hymns with sweetly sentimental and 
Sugary tunesP We are often told: 
“Those are the hymns the people like.” 
But should we gradually lose our rich 
heritage because we did not take pains 
to train our people in the appreciation 
and use of that which we possess? 
It can and has been done. 

The grand, majestic hymns that we 
have inspire worship to the glory of 
God and prompt the worshiper to 
sing unto the Lord, to sing forth the 
honor of His name and make His 
praise glorious. Such is our Gospel. 
It does not glorify man, but God. 
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Really there are only two religions, 
and you can put them all into the 
one or the other category. The one 
religion glorifies man; the other glo- 
rifies God. The Gospel that has been 
entrusted to us, the Gospel of salva- 
tion by grace, for Christ’s sake, 
through faith, gives all glory to God. 
Let our music help to bring out the 
riches and beauty and power of that 
Gospel, as the mounting of a precious 
stone serves to make the stone stand 
out in all its beauty. Let all our 
preaching, teaching, singing, and 
playing be done to His glory. 


A Mituion More. — “For eight years, nearly a million more babies have 
been born in the United States each year than the yearly average during the 
seven years before the war,” says the Quarterly Review of Pediatrics of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In other words, instead of two million live births each year, we 
have produced three million each year for the past 10 years. 

At the same time, fewer babies are dying. Infant mortality has reached 
a low of about 32 per 1,000. The death rate among older children has also 
dropped. — N. E. A. Journal, February, 1951, p. 150. 


THe Caitp Can Grow WitrHour TV.— The Federal Trade Commission 
has written assurances from 22 manufacturers of television sets and their 
advertising agency that in the future they will not resort to “child appeal” 


advertisements to sell TV sets. 


When a widely criticized advertisement of this type first appeared in news- 
papers through the nation on November 18, the Commission at once halted 
further publication. It started an investigation to determine the truth or 
falsity of statements in the ad and obtained all advertising copy prepared by 
the agency, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. The objectionable ad was 
abandoned, and it was not published after November 16. 

The advertisement implied that a child would be handicapped from an edu- 
cational standpoint, his morale would suffer, and he would be humiliated unless 
there was a television set in the home. Many parents and educational groups, 
including the National Education Association, condemned this type of appeal 
and filed complaints with the Commission. 

FTC Chairman James M. Mead said that since the Commission now has 
definite assurances, in writing, that the advertisement will not be resumed, it 
will not institute legal proceedings. He pointed out, however, that the Com- 
mission reserved the right to reopen the case if future facts should warrant. 


He added: 


“We commend the manufacturers for promptly stopping the advertisement 
and for their assurance that it will not be resumed, and expect that those who 
participated in the campaign will not again engage in advertising practices 


which are an affront to the public.” 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Place: Fort Wayne; the Dates: July 
1—3. The convention service opening the 
1951 annual meeting of members of the 
L.E. A. will be held in the Concordia Col- 
lege Chapel, Sunday, July 1, at 8:00 P.M. 
It is hoped that many members will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to share in 
building the program of the association. 
Outstanding speakers have been contacted 
to present timely essays on basic issues of 
Christian education. 

Prof. G. A. Korntheuer, Fort Wayne, 
chairman of the Convention Committee, re- 
ports that housing accommodations may be 
arranged at Concordia at reasonable rates. 
Program Committee members, Rev. Paul 
Roeder, Dr. W. Link, and Dr. H. H. Gross, 
announce the following schedule of events. 
The complete convention schedule, together 
with registration cards, will be mailed to 
each member of the L. E. A. 


Sunday, July 1 


8:00 P.M. The Convention Service, Con- 
Concordia Chapel 
Speaker: Prof. Herbert G. Bredemeier, 
President, Concordia College 


Monday, July 2 


9:00 A.M. Opening Devotions 
Speaker: Rev. Ed. Nerger, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

9:15 A.M. “The L.E.A. in Retrospect 
and Prospect,” Mr. E. H. Ruprecht, Val- 
paraiso University, President of L. E. A. 

9:45 A.M. Appointment of Committees 


10:00—12:00 A.M. “The Causes of Isms 
in the Twentieth Century,” Rev. Richard 
Luecke, Norwood Park, Ill. 
“The Christian Philosophy of Life in a 
World of Conflicting Values” 
Discussion Leader: Mr. Eldor Sieving, 
M.A., Ass’t Superintendent of Schools, 
Central District 

12:00—1:30 P.M. Lunch 


1:15 P.M. Devotions 


1:30-2:15 P.M. “Administration and Su- 
pervision of the Parish Educational Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Arthur L. Miller Executive 
Secretary, Board for Parish Education 
2:15-2:45 P.M. Discussion Leader: Dr. 
Oliver Graebner, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
2:45-8:30 P.M. 
tecture” 
3:30-4:00 P.M. L.E. A. Business 
Evening Fellowship Banquet 


“Modern School Archi- 


Tuesday, July 3 
9:00—9:15 A.M. Devotions 
9:15—11:15 A.M. “The Parent-Teacher 

Organization” 

a. “The Objectives of the Parent-Teacher 
Organizations,” Dr. A. V. Maurer, 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest 


b. “Programs of Parent-Teacher Organ- 


izations” 
and 


c. “National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
Organizations,” Mrs. Ralph H. Ger- 
sonde, St. Joseph, Mich., J. Arthur 
Koss, Sheboygan, Wis. 

11:15—12:00 A.M. Discussion Leader: A. 

E. Christian, Chicago, Ill. 

12:00—1:15 P.M. Lunch 
1:15 P.M. Devotions 
1:30 P.M. “School Health” 

a. “Conserving the Teacher’s Health” 

b. “Conserving the Child’s Health” 

ce. “The School’s Athletic Program,” Mr. 
Eugene Burger, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Our financial secretary reveals that at least 
fifty additional members were added to the 
membership lists as a result of the recent 
mailing to teachers. Professional educators 
will readily see the advantage of joining a 
group with mutual interests and objectives. 
Talk it up in local conferences. Recently one 
of the pastors of a large parish maintaining 
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a large school remarked that he thought 
the Lutheran Education Association would 
be a “natural” for pastors. Christian edu- 
cation presents a direct challenge for every 
church worker. It is hoped that the ex- 
change of ideas at Fort Wayne will offer 
new stimulus to the program of the L. E. A. 
“In unity there is strength” also applies to 
the L.E.A. Important business issues at 
the convention call for support from all 
members. 


This column apologizes for committing an 
error in what might be called journalistic 
prediction. Our local printers who are 
handling “A Biography of Research Studies 
in Religious Education” were somewhat de- 
layed in completing their work, which 
caused our announcement in the April issue 
to be premature. Result: You are wonder- 
ing whether you are a member in good 
standing because you did not receive a 
copy. Thanks for your patience. You have 
the monograph now. Additional copies may 
be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, at fifty cents. 

Chaplain Piepkorn provides interesting 
food for thought for a summer public rela- 
tions program. In Public Relations for Lu- 
theran Schools (1950 yearbook of the 
L. E. A.) he states: 

“Our Church’s system of Christian edu- 
cation, on its own, as well as in competition 
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with secular education, has grown vastly 
during the past generation in extent, depth, 
and in effectiveness. The social changes of 
the past generation as they have affected our 
Church have modified the goals and objec- 
tives of Christian education. New emphases 
have emerged; some secondary purposes 
have been sloughed off. The cost of Chris- 
tian education has gone up as a result both 
of spiraling costs generally and of the ex- 
panded scope of our Church’s system of 
Christian education. 

“Put together, these facts mean that all 
of us must engage in a conscientious and 
consistent effort to interpret the Lutheran 
system of Christian education to everyone 
who either is or ought to be interested in 
it or whose opinions and actions can have 
favorable or unfavorable effect upon its 
present and future.” 


L.E. A. Gold-plated Pins at $3.50 and 
gold keys at $7.50 are available. Wear the 
L.E.A. symbol. Place orders with A. 
Meyermann, Treasurer, 855 Lee St., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

Here’s a good ideal Bethany, Chicago 
(Rev. Paul Roeder), pays L. E. A. member- 
ship dues for all teachers and the pastor. 
To further facilitate professional growth, the 
members offer ten dollars a year to each 
staff member for professional books and 
periodicals. 


Our Contributors 


Paux T. LvepKE, principal Mount Calvary Lutheran School, Detroit, Mich. 


S. J. Rots, Superintendent of Education, Michigan District, and member of the Board for 


Higher Education. 


E. H. Ruprecut, Administrative Assistant to the President, Valparaiso University, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Arnoip C. MUELLER, Editor of Sunday School Literature, St. Louis, Mo. 
Anmin H. BEcx, principal Enterprise School, Decatur, Ill. 


Marcus T. ZiLL, pastor Mount Hope Lutheran Church, Kinnear, Wyo. 
Victor L. MEYER, pastor St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Boise, Idaho. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On April 18 seventy-four candidates re- 
ceived calls to various parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. The calls were 
distributed over the various Districts in the 
following manner: Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia District, 1; Atlantic District, 9; Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District, 8; Central Dis- 
trict, 1; Colorado District, 3; Eastern Dis- 
trict, 1; English District, 1; Florida-~Georgia 
District, 2; Kansas District, 1; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan District, 3; Michigan District, 
1; Minnesota District, 1; Montana District, 
1; North Dakota District, 5; Northern Illi- 
nois District, 2; Northern Nebraska District, 
8; Northwest District, 3; Oklahoma District, 
1; South Dakota District, 3; South Wiscon- 
sin District, 1; Southeastern District, 4; 
Southern District, 1; Southern California 
District, 1; Southern Illinois District, 2; 
Southern Nebraska District, 1; Texas Dis- 
trict, 7; Western District, 1; Guatemala, 2; 
Philippine Islands, 1; Japan, 1; Instructor- 
ships at Synodical Institutions, 2; Chap- 
laincy, 8. 

On May 183 the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the dedication of the present seminary 
was observed in a special service. Rev. 
Oliver Harms of Houston, Tex., preached 
the sermon. Representatives of the Praesi- 
dium and the Board of Higher Education 
also gave short addresses. The Chapel Choir 
sang the chorale: “We Now Implore God 
the Holy Ghost,” Bach-Heyne. 

The Baccalaureate Service for the grad- 
uating class was held at Messiah Lutheran 
Church on May 31. The Rev. Albert F. 
Jesse of Austin, Tex., delivered the sermon. 
The charge to the graduates was given by 
Dr. L. J. Sieck. The academic graduation 
exercises were held on the following eve- 
ning in the quadrangle of the Seminary. 


Diplomas were received by candidates for 
the A. B. degree, the diploma, B.D., M.S.T., 
Th. D., Litt. D., D. D., and LL. D. degrees: 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Activities at our Concordia have been 
many in the last months. The construction 
of the new dormitory, which is to house 
about 80 students, is progressing. The new 
gymnasium, in addition to serving our stu- 
dents, has also been used extensively by the 
city Playground and Recreation Committee 
and for State finals. 

In February a Lutheran Hour rally was 
held in Springfield at the State Armory, with 
the students actively participating. Our 
Concordia was also represented at the sec- 
ond annual Lutheran Student Government 
Conference, held on the campus of the 
St. Louis Seminary. The Missionary Society, 
with Prof. L. M. Petersen as adviser, is 
busy ministering to persons in hospitals and 
sanitariums; is helping canvass from house 
to house in Champaign, IIl., as well as in a 
new district in Springfield; is observing the 
Rev. E. F. Tonn of Lincoln, Ill., in institu- 
tional work; and is helping with work among 
the deaf in Jacksonville. Our chorus par- 
ticipated in the “Heart of Texas Easter Sun- 
rise” service and has been on week-end 
tours, so that at this writing it has covered 
3,000 miles of traveling. 

Since January 29, Dr. R. C. Neitzel has 
been confined to Memorial Hospital in 
Springfield and continues to be in a weak- 
ened condition. Word has been received 
that one of the two new professors recently 
called, the Rev. H. J. Eggold, Jr., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has accepted. 

Thirty-one graduates have received their 
calls to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Prof. E. J. Otto of Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn., will be the speaker 
at the Baccalaureate Service. Forty-four 
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students have been assigned vicarages for 
the coming year, and an additional twenty- 
one married students will serve as vicars 
during the summer months. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIVER Forest, IL. 
Graduation 


Commencement exercises for the largest 
graduating class in the history of the col- 
lege will be held at 8:00 P. M. on June 13. 
At that time the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education will be conferred on 
45 men and 10 women, and the three-year 
diploma will be received by 4 men and 19 
women. This enumeration does not include 
those who will be graduated in August. 
The Baccalaureate Service will be held at 
11:00 A. M. on June 13. 

Serving as speaker for the Baccalaureate 
Service will be the Rev. Paul Hansen of 
Denver, Colo. The Rev. Kenneth Breimeier 
will serve as liturgist, and President Klinck 
will deliver the closing remarks. 

The Rev. A. H. Jahsmann will be the 
speaker for the Commencement exercises. 
He is an alumnus of River Forest, class of 
*87. After several years of teaching he com- 
pleted his ministerial training at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. At present he is As- 
sistant Editor of Sunday School Literature 
on the Board for Parish Education. He 
brings to his present position years of ex- 
perience both as a teacher and as a pastor. 


Calls to Professorships 

The Rev. John Choitz, student pastor at 
the University of Iowa; Mr. Walter Vahl of 
Concordia’s present staff; and Mr. Paul 
Bunjes, teacher at Zion Lutheran School, 
Wausau, Wis., have accepted calls to asso- 
ciate professorships at Concordia Teachers 
College. Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich of St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans., declined the 
call to the associate professorship in the de- 
partment of religion. The Electoral College 
met on Tuesday, May 1, and extended the 
call to him again. 


Asked to Teach in Honolulu 

Miss Elfrieda Miller, faithful third-grade 
teacher at the training school, recently had 
a call to become the head of a flourishing 
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mission school in Honolulu, where Orientals 
are availing themselves in large numbers of 
Christian schools provided by various Chris- 
tian denominations, Our Lutheran school, 
like schools of other church bodies, has been 
flourishing, and the congregation in Hono- 
lulu, together with the Mission Board of 
our Synod, was very anxious to have Miss 
Miller head this project. While we recog- 
nize the wisdom of our fellow Christians in 
seeking Miss Miller’s services, we are grate- 
ful to her that she has recognized the 
greater significance of work in the training 
school as a part of Synod’s total program of 
religious education and that she has de- 
clined the call. 


Field Day 


Annual Field Day activities were again 
held on Memorial Day, May 30. Events 
scheduled for the morning included an in- 
tramural track meet and an intramural girls’ 
softball game. 

The main event of the afternoon was the 
Concordia vs. Illinois Tech baseball game. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary served a cafeteria- 
style supper. 

Culminating the day’s activities was the 
presentation of the operetta Of Thee I Sing 
at 8:00 P.M. A second presentation of 
this production was given on the evening 
of June 1. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Closing Exercises. — Baccalaureate and 
Commencement exercises were held at Con- 
cordia on May 27. The Rev. Oliver Harms 
of Houston, Tex., preached at the bacca- 
laureate service at St. John’s Church, and 
Professor Fred Kramer, registrar of St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans., gave the 
Commencement address in Concordia’s gym- 
nasium. 

The Bachelor of Science in Education de- 
gree and the Lutheran Teacher's diploma 
were awarded to twenty-five candidates. In 
addition, thirteen three-year students were 
given the diploma only. Dr. Theo. G. 
Stelzer, acting dean, and President A. O. 
Fuerbringer made the presentations. The 
high school diploma was granted to thirty- 
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three graduates by W. A. Juergensen, prin- 
cipal, and Superintendent Fuerbringer. 

Foreign Mission Lecture. — Dr. O. H. 
Schmidt, Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Foreign Mission, was on Concordia 
Campus, April 9 and 10. He showed slides 
depicting the work and the living conditions 
of our Lutheran missionaries in Japan. 

Several of the rural scenes showing fields, 
buildings, and livestock were typically east- 
ern Nebraska in style. Many of those pres- 
ent expressed surprise to see how modern 
the towns were and how generally elec- 
tricity is in use for lighting. One unusual 
custom the missionaries are changing for 
their own satisfaction is the unheated home. 
Often a chimney has to be constructed 
alongside the house before the house can 
be warmed. 

High School Chorus. — Concordia High 
School, a Class C school with an enrollment 
of 128 students, entered its chorus in the 
Class A competition at the annual district 
music contest at Geneva on Friday and 
Saturday, April 18 and 14. 

Although the choir competed in a class 
of high schools having an enrollment of 400 
students and above, it nevertheless received 
the highest award possible, a “superior” 
rating. 

This added prestige to Concordia High 
School and the community of Seward bears 
out the dozens of testimonials the chorus 
has received during its four-year existence, 
acclaiming it as the finest high school chorus 
in the Midwest. 

The choir, under the direction of Paul 
Rosel, completed its 1951 spring concert 
season with a three-day tour in May. The 
group appeared at Deshler and Falls City 
in Nebraska and at Linn, Manhattan, and 
Leavenworth in Kansas. 

Honors Convocation. — At an honor con- 
vocation held on April 17, eleven college 
and nine high school students were recog- 
nized for having achieved the honor roll 
the first semester of 1950—51. 

Seward County Attorney Russel Souchek 
was the main speaker at the event. Draw- 
ing from his experiences, he showed the 
audience the value of developing desirable 
personalities. He stressed particularly the 
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necessity of honesty in conduct and in all 
the affairs of living. 

Theo. G. Stelzer presented the honor stu- 
dents of the college department and Walter 
A. Juergensen those of the high school. W. 
F. Wolbrecht gave the invocation, prayer, 
and benediction. . . . Paul Rosel served as 
organist. 

Junior Talent Festival.—Children from 
sixteen Lutheran elementary schools came 
to Concordia Campus on Saturday, April 21, 
for the annual Junior Talent Festival. The 
225 children registered presented 400 sep- 
arate entries, and 69 of the entries received 
a superior rating. 

The entries and ratings were then tallied 
by the judges to discover the winner of the 
Junior Talent Festival trophy for this season. 
The rank of the school was determined by 
figuring the percentage of points received by 
the school as compared with the number of 
its entries. Christ Lutheran of Columbus, 
Nebr., took top honors. 

Art, hobbies, collections, manuscripts, oral 
recitations, vocal duets, piano solos, organ 
and other instrumental presentations, were 
all a part of this big day for the girls and 
boys. A mass choir of approximately 200 
voices, under the direction of one of Con- 
cordia’s Seniors, George Roggatz, provided 
a special thrill in the late afternoon. 


GLENN C, EINSPAHR 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
- AND HicH ScHOOL 


Fort WAYNE, IND. 


On May 20 the Lutherans of the Fort 
Wayne area attended the cornerstone lay- 
ing of the new $500,000 high school build- 
ing on the campus of Concordia College. 
The Rev. Armin C. Oldsen, new Lutheran 
Hour speaker, gave the main address. 

Readers are reminded that with the com- 
ing of the next school year Concordia Col- 
lege will become a co-educational school, 
with the introduction of the two-year non- 
terminal teacher training program. Informa- 
tion about the additional program plus the 
pre-ministerial program may be obtained 
by writing to President Herbert Bredemeier. 

The Baccalaureate Service for the 24 col- 
lege and 105 high school graduates was 
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held on June 8 at Emmanuel Church, with 
Dr. J. J. Pelikan of the St. Louis Seminary 
as the principal speaker. 

The graduation exercises were held on 
June 7, with the Rey. Fred Miller, Adrian, 
Mich., addressing the graduates, 

The Mission Society reported the com- 
pletion of the drive for $200 to pay for 
a year’s broadcast of the Lutheran Hour 
from the short-wave station in Colombo, 
Panama. At present the society has set as its 
goal the raising of $500, of which half has 
been raised, for the erection of a mission 
building on the grounds of our recently 
established mission in Hong Kong. 

On May 11 the Concordia Cadet Bat- 
talion, for the first time in its 44-year-old 
history, staged an overnight sham battle on 
a tract of land north of Fort Wayne. The 
purpose of this mock battle was to give 
the cadets an opportunity to make use of 
their knowledge of military tactics and 
maneuvers and to test their ability to cope 
with problems as they arise in the field. 

On May 17 officers from the U.S. Army 
visited the campus for the annual military 
inspection. 

The musical organizations on the campus, 
under the direction of Mr. Reinhold Werling, 
presented the operetta The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow on May 28 in the concert hall. 

During the coming summer several events 
are scheduled. During the week of June 18 
to 22 the Central District will hold its reg- 
ular meeting. On July 1 to 3 the Lutheran 
Education Association will hold its annual 
convention at Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne. The Board for Parish Education 
of the Central District will sponsor its sec- 
ond annual workshop for teachers on Au- 
gust 21 to 23. For further information on 
the workshop write to Superintendent W. J. 
Gernand, 303 E. Lewis St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Twenty-five years of service on the 
campus of Concordia have been completed 
by President Leroy C. Rincker, Dr. Edwin 
Hattstaedt, and Professors Paul Koehneke, 
August C. Rehwaldt, and Paul Zanow. On 
May 4 Board members, faculty, and stu- 
dents gathered in the college dining hall for 
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a program commemorating this notable 
event. 

The annual tour of the College Chorus on 
May 10 to 15 brought the chorus to Chi- 
cago and several Indiana cities: Indianapolis, 
New Albany, Evansville, and Vincennes. 
Mr. Harold E. Albers is director of the 
chorus. 

Because of the General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur homecoming celebration in Milwau- 
kee on April 27 the meeting of the College 
Ladies’ Aid scheduled for that date was 
transferred to May 11. The annual rally 
day of the society was held on May 25. 
Members of the Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege Ladies’ Aid in River Forest were guests 
for the rally-day program. 

On May 19 and 20 the Rostrum pre- 
sented Herman Wouk’s new play, The Trai- 
tor, produced for the first time in New York 
two years ago. For the right of presenta- 
tion the Rostrum paid a royalty fee of $75. 
The play deals with atomic espionage. 

The annual banquet of the Rostrum will 
be held on June 1. Awards will be given 
to members for work in public speaking, 
debating, and dramatics. 

Graduation exercises for the college and 
the high school departments will be held 
on June 8. Forty-three students will be 
graduated from the college department. Ed- 
win Lawrence, president of the student 
body, will deliver the valedictory address. 
President Leroy C. Rincker has announced 
that the principal address will be delivered 
by Rev. John Baumgaertner of Milwaukee. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The cornerstone laying of the Brunn- 
Maier Science and Library Building took 
place on Sunday afternoon, May 6, 1951. 
The Rev. Herman J. Rippe, President of 
the Atlantic District and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Walter A. Maier, Jr., pastor of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church of East Aurora, 
N. Y., son of Dr. Walter A. Maier, and Mr. 
Herbert T. Brunn, attorney, New York City, 
son of Dr. Brunn, participated in the cere- 
mony as representatives of the families. The 
choir of Concordia Collegiate Institute sang. 
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There was a procession of the clergy of the 
Lutheran churches of the Metropolitan area. 

Closing exercises for the college will take 
place on Sunday, June 3, 1951, with a Bac- 
calaureate service at 3:30 P. M. in the Col- 
lege Church and Commencement exercises 
at 8 P.M. in Schoenfeld Gymnasium. Of 
the 37 graduates in the College Department, 
12 will transfer to Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, to continue their studies for the office 
of the holy ministry and three graduates 
will transfer to Concordia Teachers College 
at River Forest to complete their studies for 
teachers in our parish schools. 

Closing exercises for the high school will 
take place on Friday, June 20, 1951. Of the 
35 graduates in the High School, 16 will 
transfer to the College division to continue 
their studies for the office of the holy min- 
istry. 

Entrance examinations for prospective 
students in the High School Department 
were held on Saturday, May 12, 1951. Forty 
applications for enrollment had been re- 
ceived as of April 23, 1951. In the College 
division, as of April 23, 1951, 35 applications 
for enrollment for the coming school year 
had been received. 


CoNnCORDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Children from the Sunday schools and 
parochial schools of the area came to Con- 
cordia on April 17 for a Talent Festival. 
The festival was sponsored by the college 
to interest boys and girls in a creative use 
of their talents and to acquaint them with 
the college. The response was excellent. 
Almost two hundred children appeared for 
the contests. Oratorical, music, manuscript, 
art, and handicraft contests were arranged 
for the day. An additional worth-while 
feature of the festival was the fact that the 
events were organized and all the arrange- 
ments were made by the students of the 
college. 

Graduation in Portland competes annu- 
ally with the nationally famous Rose Fes- 
tival parade. Again this year the graduation 
date coincides with that of the parade. The 
custom of having Baccalaureate Services the 
Sunday before graduation has been estab- 
lished. This year that date is June 3. The 
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speaker is the Rev. Paul Harms of Ashland, 
Oreg. The Commencement speaker is Dr. 
Eugene Wengert of the Political Science 
Department of the University of Oregon, 
a member of the Lutheran Church. Paul 
Hein of Washougal, Wash., is class vale- 
dictorian. Since this is the first year of the 
College Department, there is only the High 
School graduating class. It is the second — 
largest class in the school’s history. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpi1A, Mo. 


St. Paul’s College had an enrollment of 
188 students this year. There were 45 in 
the college department and 93 in the high 
school. This year 19 ministerial students 
will graduate from the college and 27 from 
the high school. Graduation exercises will 
be held on June 7, with the Rev. E. F. 
Schmidt, East St. Louis, Ill., delivering the 
main address. 

Some of the high lights of the past year: 

Prof. E. C. Weis completed 25 years as 
a professor at St. Paul’s College. The col- 
lege had a banquet in his honor on Sep- 
tember 27. 

On November 27, St. Paul’s College lost 
its president, Prof. Alb. J. C. Moeller, who 
died at Racine, Wis., where he was attend- 
ing the plenary meeting of the Board for 
Higher Education. He had served the col- 
lege since 1938. 

The Journalism Club saw over two thou- 
sand lines: written by its members in print. 
The newspapers which printed their news 
articles included the Kansas City Star, the 
St. Louis Star-Times, and papers from 
Wichita Falls, Tex., to Kiron, Iowa. 

The new administration building, Baepler 
Hall, is nearing completion and will be dedi- 
cated in the near future. The St. Paul’s Col- 
lege Association is beautifying the campus 
with a complete re-landscaping job at a cost 
of $5,000. To this the students at St. Paul’s 
College have contributed over 450 man- 
hours of work. 

The St. Paul’s College Chorus and the 
Choristers have been touring the area, giv- 
ing concerts in the various churches. These 
groups*are directed by Prof. Norman Gie- 
napp and Prof. Wilbert Rosin. 
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CALIFORNIA ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


At the June graduation exercises seven 
Sophomores in the College Department and 
45 High School Seniors will receive their 
diplomas. A total of $550 in scholarships 
and awards will be presented on this occa- 
sion to eleven outstanding students. This 
amount is annually made available by the 
Lutheran Education Society, the district 
Lutheran Layman’s League, and the Alum- 
ni Association. 

Plans are under way to renovate the old 
building this summer, the sum of $106,000 
having been set aside for this purpose by 
Synod. Various classrooms and offices, used 
for academic and administrative purposes 
before the construction of the new build- 
ing, will thus be turned into additional 
dormitory rooms. 

At this writing the position of president 
still remains unfilled. The call is now in 
the hands of the Rev. Alfred Scheips, stu- 
dent pastor at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. 

The Board of Control, together with 
Acting President Ernest F. Scaer, is at pres- 
ent attempting to secure an instructor for 
the teacher-training position. The sum of 
$50,000 has been authorized by Synod’s 
Board of Directors for the addition of 
teacher-training facilities, including the ex- 
pansion of the girls’ dormitory. 

The recent loss of the Rev. Walter E. 
Kraemer from our staff to a position on the 
Army and Navy Commission will result in 
the appointment of a new instructor in Eng- 
lish who will also serve as librarian. The 
position, once held by the sainted Prof. 
Rudolph Eifert, will be filled by an instruc- 
tor. Efforts are being made to secure a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Byard Hey, instructor in phys- 
ical education and coach, who was recently 
inducted into the Armed Forces. Vicars on 
the teaching staff next year will be Messrs. 
H. C. Baehringer and Robert Wuerdemann. 

Pi, 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


On Wednesday, May 30, Concordia in 
Austin graduated 26 High School Seniors. 
The Rev. Martin J. Neeb, Executive Secre- 
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tary of the Board for Higher Education, de- 
livered the Commencement address. In the 
afternoon of the same day Birkmann Chapel 
was dedicated, with Dr. J. W. Behnken, 
President of Synod and stepson of Dr. Birk- 
mann, to whose memory the building was 
dedicated, delivering the address. Birkmann 
Chapel was erected with $60,000 given by 
an anonymous donor. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Commencement exercises this year are 
scheduled for June 15, and the school year 
will close officially on June 22. Beginning 
on the twenty-second, all Grade 12 students 
will write provincial final examinations until 
June 29. 

Twenty-two boys and girls are graduating 
from the high school department and six 
from the college department. Of these a 
number intend to continue their studies next 
year at St. Louis, Springfield, River Forest, 
and Seward. 

Plans for the construction of a much- 
needed gymnasium-auditorium are now in 
the blueprint stage; and if materials are 
available, we hope to build this summer. 

After many rehearsals, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. H. Schwermann, the 42 mem- 
bers of the Concordia Choristers are now 
presenting a program under the title “The 
Christian Life in Song.” They will appear 
in twenty churches, five of these being in 
southern Alberta. All trips are made on 
Sundays, with the exception of the one to 
the southern part of the province, which will 
be undertaken over a long week end. 


+ EDWARD W. A. KOEHLER f 


The death of Prof. Edward W. A. Koeh- 
ler on May 12, 1951, at River Forest, Ill, 
marks the passing of a teacher who by the 
grace of God was permitted to exert a far- 
reaching influence in our Church. 

Edward W. A. Koehler was born on Ref- 
ormation Day, 1875, at Wolfenbuettel, 
Braunschweig, Germany, the son of Hein- 
rich and Luise Koehler. He received his 
early education at the Buergerschule of 
Wolfenbuettel, in the Meramec Public 
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School of St.Louis, and in the Christian 
Day School of Holy Cross Congregation, 
St. Louis. In 1889 he matriculated at Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, and was grad- 
uated in 1895. From 1895 to 1899 he at- 
tended Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and 
was graduated in 1899. In 1899 he was in- 
stalled as pastor of Zion Congregation, Bil- 
lings, Mo. From 1902 to 1903 he served 
on the faculty of Mosheim College, Mosheim, 
Tenn. In 1903 he was called as pastor at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and served there until 
1908. On January 15, 1909, he was in- 
stalled as a member of the faculty of Con- 
cordia Teachers’ College, then located at 


Addison. From 1920 to 1927 he served as 
assistant pastor at St. Luke Congregation, 
Chicago, from 1928 to 1935 as assistant pas- 
tor at St. Paul Congregation, Melrose Park, 
and from 1948 to 1950 as assistant pastor at 
St. John Congregation, Forest Park. In 1941 
he received the Doctor of Divinity degree 
honoris causa from Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. 

During the past five years, from the time 


[June 


he had reached the retirement age until 
a few weeks before his death, he continued 
to teach at his own request. He seemed not 
to be comfortable and content unless he 
was in the classroom proclaiming and ex- 
plaining the Word of God. His magnetic 
influence filled one with a burning de- 
sire, an inner zeal to be of service. He 
spoke with conviction and clarity. His stu- 
dents, past and present, remember him with 
sincere respect and deep affection. 

Dr. Koehler is the author of The Anno- 
tated Catechism, A Christian Pedagogy, 
Summary of Christian Doctrine, and nu- 
merous monographs and magazine articles. 
His contributions to LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
are literary, theological, and pedagogical 
treasures. THE EDITORS 


+ EDMUND SEUEL ft 


Dr. Edmund Seuel, for 37 years General 
Manager of Concordia Publishing House and 
for a number of years Treasurer of Synod, 
died May 9 at his home in St. Louis at the 
age of 86. He had been in retirement since 
1944, when he resigned his position at Con- 
cordia Publishing House. He was Treasurer 
of Synod from 1914 to 1942. 

Dr. Seuel was an ordained minister, hav- 
ing completed his work for the ministry at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He was born 
in 1865 at Vincennes, Ind., and attended 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, before en- 
tering the Seminary in St. Louis. 

For a short while he served as a pastor 
at Ogallala, Nebr., and then became pro- 
fessor and president of the old Walther Col- 
lege at St. Louis. 

In 1936 he received two honorary degrees: 
a Doctor of Letters from Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and a Doctor of Music from 
Valparaiso University. He was an accom- 
plished choir director and organist and com- 
posed several works for the organ. 
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Calis for Candidates St. Louis, Mo., April 18—19, 1951 
Number of calls for men graduates —— ee 104 
Direct“ calls Sse ee 
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A DOES! 2 eee a Ee RTE 
Students assigned to calls 


CListaLn CbWes GIRSI A O 


Number of unsupplied calls _ 


Applications for Women Graduates 


Number of applications for women graduates 
Duplicates for calls ——_____ 
Canceled __ 


munucauons te He\assigned 
Women graduates: River Forest __ 


oT ES ENE ee ee a 
BE STS ES Ye ee 


Number of applications unsupplied —_____ a 


Applications for Students and Winfield Graduates 


Number of applications submitted 
Duplicates for call 
Duplicates for women graduate applications _______ 
ONT GT IS ete a Se i aR IR er 
Re-ARSI OMICS ct ae 

ae 


Appucaisons tobe assigned ao 
Men students: River Forest 
Seay de ens os ee 


Winfield (pre-theological) —————_____-_____- 
RV OInenEStiCents: River ROrest 
SENTING | tae tao ae a iain a eect 


i ee lanwauen yracuates 


Total students and Winfield graduates ——____________ 
Assigned to call positions ——— —___________ 
To positions for women graduates ——--___-________-- 


alan ce eee Ore ce Pe Pe Oe 


Assigned to temporary positions: 


Candidate — = 
Woman graduate ———___-_--_____ 


Total assigned here — 
Unsupplied positions 


® One a graduate of 1947, ** Congregations specified a student as an alternate. 


84 
15 


57 


142 
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91 


oO 


181 


106 
75 


114 


92 
22 
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Summary 


Total calls and. requests received —_—___—— 
Calls and requests to be filled (net figure) -—--______- 


Number of persons assigned 


Positions not supplied —_. 


The 106 unsupplied positions do not 
mean the present teacher shortage or the 
number of vacancies. The calls and re- 
quests in this assignment represent but one 
of the several efforts of our congregations 
to secure the necessary number of teachers 
for the coming school year, 1951—52. Other 
efforts that have gone on since October, 
1950, are going on now, and will go on 
through the summer and into the new 
school year are: 1. The calling and appoint- 
ment of men and women already in the 
field. 2. The enlistment of men and women 
of various Lutheran colleges, public school 
teachers, and of all kinds of emergency 
help. 3. The reclamation of former men 
and women teachers of our schools. 

Our greatest demand is in the lower 
grades, where most emergency and tem- 
porary help is usually employed and where 
we have the greatest mortality and turn- 
over; hence the very large number of re- 
quests for women graduates and students. 


The number of men graduates has in- 
creased from a total of 23 in 1947 to 60 in 
1950, to 91 this year, while the number of 
women graduates and students has remained 
fairly even in its increase. It is evident from 
all correspondence that congregations want 
teachers trained by our Synod and that 
they want permanency in their teachers. 
To achieve both, the congregations should 
now be strongly urged to submit more calls 
for men graduates next year. There may be 
some 115 candidates by 1952. The number 
may go up to 125 in 1953, and there level 
off, according to the present estimate of men 
at the teachers’ colleges. It is the calling of 
men that will relieve our teacher shortage 
more quickly than anything else. 

God be praised for the fine large group 
of teachers placed this time! 


A. C, STELLHORN 
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PRINCIPALSHIP OF NEW 
LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, FILLED 


The Lutheran High School Association of 
Chicago, South, announces that Mr. Walter 
F. Steinberg has accepted the principalship 
of the new Luther High School, 87th and 
South Kedzie Avenue. Mr. Steinberg comes 
to his new position with ample qualifications 
and experience, having served as principal 
of one of our largest parish schools in Synod, 
St. Luke’s in Chicago, which has an enroll- 
ment of 460 pupils, with a teaching staff of 
ten. 


Mr. Steinberg, a native of Waterloo, Iowa, 
received his elementary education in the Lu- 
theran school of that city and his teacher 
training at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., from which he was grad- 
uated in 1931. He attended Kansas City 
Teachers College while he held a teaching 
position in one of that city’s parochial 
schools. Later he attended the Iowa Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, where he 
received his Bachelor of Arts Degree. While 
here in Chicago, he has been attending 
Northwestern University, from which he 
received his Master’s degree. 

Mr. Steinberg will assume his full duties 
at Luther High, South, on July 1, when he 
will be commissioned in a special service. 
Registration for the fall semester may be 
made at this time by writing to Prof. Carl 
Meyer, acting superintendent of the Lu- 
theran High School Association, Luther In- 
stitute, 120 N. Wood Street, Chicago 12, Ill. 


AGAINST CHURCH CONTROL 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The New Mexico State Board of Educa- 
tion*has issued a statement of its policy. 
It reads: “It is hereby resolved and adopted 
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as the policy of this board that all nuns, 
brothers or priests of the Catholic Church, 
or members of any other sectarian religious 
group, wearing clothing of religious signi- 
ficance, should be removed from the public 
schools throughout the state as expeditiously 
as circumstances in each locality allow; and 
it is further adopted as the policy of this 
board that insofar as possible no property 
owned by religious groups shall be leased 
or rented by the state from such religious 
or sectarian organizations unless exceptional 
circumstances require such action.” 


Lutheran Standard, April 7, 1951 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Deferment of College Students. — The 
Selective Service System has arranged for 
the administration of aptitude tests for 
registrants in colleges throughout the coun- 
try. The tests which have been prepared 
and will be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N. J., will be 
given on May 26, June 16, and June 30, 
1951. The tests will be given at between 
1,000 and 1,200 centers, generally located 
on college campuses. Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, is one of these desig- 
nated centers. Test papers will be scored, 
and the score made on the test by each in- 
dividual registrant will be sent, by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, to the Local Board 
with which the registrant is registered, 
where it will become a part of his individ- 
ual file and will be considered by the Local 
Board as it weighs his classification. 

No Speed-Up for College Education. — 
The American Council on Education placed 
before a good sampling of the nation’s col- 
lege executives the question: “Does the 
present emergency make acceleration neces- 
sary? Desirable?” The consensus of 57 per 
cent of those answering is that acceleration 
is neither necessary nor desirable. The gen- 
erally expressed opinion is that in the pres- 
ent state of partial mobilization, and until 
legislation and administrative policy are 
jelled, indicating a need for acceleration, it 
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would be unwise to speed up college edu- 
cation as a general policy. This sentiment 
comes in many instances from schools that 
have long maintained summer programs for 
the optional benefit of some students. 


Milwaukee Congregation Dedicated Par- 
ish School. — On April 15 Mount Olive 
Congregation in Milwaukee dedicated its 
$275,000 parish school. The new L-shaped 
two-story structure includes six classrooms, 
assembly room with stage, library, teachers’ 
lounge, principal’s office, waiting room, 
dressing room, nurse’s room, and adequate 
toilet and storage facilities. All classrooms 
are equipped with green glass chalkboard, 
blackout provisions for audio-visual educa- 
tion, fluorescent lighting. The school, re- 
cently established, has now a staff of four 
teachers. W. F. Dobberfuhl is the principal; 
H. G. Brueggemann is the pastor and K. 
Schueler the assistant pastor. 


Concordia Publishing House Expands. — 
Lutheranism’s largest publishing concern, 
Concordia Publishing House of St. Louis, 
Mo., has begun construction of a $675,000 
addition, the second major expansion within 
the past 26 years. The 82-year-old estab- 
lishment, owned and operated by our Synod, 
will soon occupy the equivalent of an or- 
dinary city block. The new concrete, brick, 
and glazed-sided structure will increase to 
six the number of buildings making up the 
plant. 

The first major expansion of our Pub- 
lishing House was effected about 25 years 
ago under the able and progressive leader- 
ship of the late Dr. Edmund Seuel, then 
general manager. The present expansion is 
a milestone in the career of Otto A. Dorn, 
the present manager, who has just com- 
pleted ten successful years of service as the 
successor of Dr. Seuel. During this decade 
the annual business volume of the concern 
has expanded from $860,000 in 1941 to 
$3,500,000. The plant is operated exclu- 
sively for the Church, and all net income 
is transferred to the general treasury of 
Synod for the extension of its work. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 


Listing. of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Wm. A. Kramer, Victor Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, Paul T. Luebke, M. C. Pieper, 
Morton A. Schroeder. 


BOOKS 
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Educational Policies Commission. MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Washington: National Education Association, 1951. 100 pages. $1.00. 


The Commission states that the development of moral and spiritual values is “a great 
and continuing purpose of education,” and that the American people rightly expect the 
public schools to inculcate these values. By moral and spiritual values are meant “those 
values which, when applied in human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring it into 
accord with the standards of conduct that are approved in our democratic culture.” Em- 
phasis on the need of “common moral principles” appears throughout, but the determina- 
tion and achievement of a sound moral order are presumed to be possible without the 
Christian religion, or, for that matter, without any religion. To be fair, it must be admitted 
that public school educators are virtually compelled to proceed on this assumption to 
maintain hope of successfully teaching pupils who are outside the sphere of religious influ- 
ence. It should be recognized on the other hand that the greatest weakness of public 
education must be sought precisely at this point. The acceptance of moral and spiritual 
values depends largely on the acceptance of a greater and nobler being or ideal than self, 
and that is where God and religion come in. This is not said to criticize the high ideals 
of public educators, but merely to call attention to one of their unavoidable difficulties. 

The Commission repeatedly and clearly states its conviction that religion is an im- 
portant element in American life, both historically and as a means of laying a solid founda- 
tion for moral and spiritual values. It is constantly and insistently maintained that decent 
respect for all religious opinions should both be held by the teacher and fostered among 
the pupils. It is held that the public schools should teach a great deal about the various 
religions without teaching religion itself. The Commission contends that whereas public 
schools cannot teach religion itself, they are neither to be antireligious nor irreligious. 
They are to support the religious influence of the home and the church. This is reassuring. 

In stating the moral and spiritual values on which the American people are agreed, 
the Commission lists the following: (1) Human Personality — The Basic Value; (2) Moral 
Responsibility; (3) Institutions as the Servants of Men; (4) Common Consent — Volun- 
tary Co-operation; (5) Devotion to Truth; (6) Respect for Excellence; (7) Moral Equal- 
ity; (8) Brotherhood; (9) The Pursuit of Happiness; and (10) Spiritual Enrichment. It is 
admitted that assent to these values does not always result in appropriate conduct. It is 
admitted also that not all people accept the values for precisely the same reasons. Some 
base their sanction in religious convictions, but even within this group there are wide 
differences of opinion. Some sanction the values in historical terms, and others have no 
clear ideas in the matter. The latter simply conform passively to social pressures. The 
choices which a public school teacher has in dealing with moral problems are illustrated 
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on the basis of a plausible story about the inevitable Johnny, who in this case received three 
pennies and a dime in change when he should have received only four pennies. Johnny 
gleefully told his teacher about his good fortune. Then it is shown how different teachers 
might deal with the situation according to seven different sanctions: (1) Justice; (2) The 
Law; (3) Property Rights; (4) Integrity; (5) Group Approval; (6) Authority; and 
(7) Guidance. Since the public school teacher cannot operate with responsibility toward 
God as the Christian teacher can, this sanction is of necessity omitted. 

The Commission makes clear its conviction that moral and spiritual values cannot 
be taught by themselves, as a separate subject, but that the teaching of values must 
permeate the entire educational process. Since every single teacher must contribute to 
this teaching, and since the success of any attempt to develop moral and spiritual values 
depends so largely on the classroom teacher, it is held that institutions which educate 
teachers must give full recognition to these values in their curricula. Teachers are warned 
against teaching only facts and skills. They are to teach facts and skills, to be sure, 
but a greater achievement is to teach “why and when the information and skills should 
be used.” 

In speaking of fostering respect for religion, the following interesting statements appear: 
“The avowed atheist and the opinionated bigot may alike object to even the most objec- 
tive presentation of the facts about the role of religion in American life. Such views 
cannot be allowed to cripple this important aspect of American public education. . . . 
The public schools should teach all children a decent respect for the religious opinions of 
mankind and the basic facts concerning the role of religion in the history and culture 
of mankind. Teachers should not hesitate to show that they approve of participation in 
religious activities on the part of their pupils... . The character of public education does 
not require the public school to dismiss religious beliefs as trivial... . In declaring that 
the public schools should not teach religion, we wish to be entirely clear that teaching 
against religion is equally intolerant and intolerable.” With these statements most 
thoughtful Lutheran educators will be heartily in accord. 

The last chapter of the book is titled “Partners.” Here the Commission objects vigor- 
ously to the current tendency of blaming the public school for all the mis-education 
that takes place. A good case is made for the public school as being only one of the 
educative influences in the child’s life, others being the home as the chief influence, the 
church, business interests, various community interests, and the means of communication, 
such as newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television, and motion pictures. One can 
sympathize with public school educators and fully agree with the statement that “the 
personnel of the public schools may become more than a little weary of being expected 
to carry practically the whole load of education in moral and spiritual areas, whilst they 
are taunted as ‘Godless’ and ineffective if they do not succeed in overcoming the powerful 
mal-educative forces which are permitted to flourish in almost every community.” The 
point of the Commission is well taken, viz., that an agency with only partial responsibility 
should not be totally blamed for partial or complete failure in any given case. It may, how- 
ever, not be altogether irrelevant to state in this connection that there was a time when at 
least some public school enthusiasts promised more than they could reasonably hope to de- 
liver, and that their unwise promises have come back to roost, albeit unfairly, on the 
present generation of public school educators. 

The final plea of the Commission is for co-operation in the task of education, a plea 
for the home and other partners in the business to play their respective parts intelligently 
and effectively. 

The book is stimulating reading. Not that it reveals what good educators have not 
always known, but it states the case clearly, effectively, and fairly. It points up a funda- 
mental and perennial problem for which the Christian educator has a better answer than 
the public school educator. The former can relate the development of moral and spiritual 
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values to God, who gives meaning to these values and who can move the human heart 
in the right direction. The public educator on the other hand must always stop short of 
tapping the source of lasting value and power. Reading the book can help the Christian 
educator to develop a sympathetic attitude toward his fellow citizens who are engaged in 
public education; it can impress on him his own favored position in a Christian school; and 
it can inspire him constantly to seek a deeper understanding of the principles and tech- 
niques of Christian education. W. A. K. 


THE BLIND SPOT IN AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Clyde Lemont Hay. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 110 pages. $2.00. 

The author, a former Methodist pastor and member of the staff of the Sunday School 
Department of the Methodist Episcopal Church, argues for the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. He largely attributes the religious illiteracy in our country, the rising wave 
of juvenile delinquency, the disintegrating American home, to our completely secularized 
system of public education. He points out that the American schools were originally reli- 
gious institutions and that Horace Mann’s efforts in the direction of State support and con- 
trol were not aimed at removing religion from the curriculum. 

The author recognizes the problem which the introduction of religious instruction in 
the public schools presents in view of the opposition to it on various bases. He believes 
that the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case (October, 1947) has confused 
rather than clarified the issue in the minds of the American public. The objections regis- 
tered by those who consider the sectarian composition of our church-affiliated American 
population an insurmountable obstacle he counters by showing that avoidance of all con- 
troversial issues in the curriculum construction of our schools would inevitably result in 
a ridiculously threadbare course of study. 

The situation is considered by the author as a challenge to the schools, which, he is 
confident, can and should be met. He maintains that it is possible “to develop a cur- 
riculum of fundamental religious principles which could be taught on a strictly non- 
sectarian basis and without touching on a single item of controversial debate.” The Bible 
is to be the basic source, which, besides deserving a definite place in every American 
school because of its literary importance, should be used in daily opening or meditation 
periods to the extent that sections of it are read without comment. He cites educators, 
churchmen, and civic leaders in support of his conclusions and suggestions. 

We need not enumerate here the arguments raised against the various proposals in 
favor of religion in the public schools. There are definitely two sides to the issue. As 
Americans and Christians we should weigh the matter carefully. Should we align our- 
selves with those who violently oppose the use of the Bible in public schools, or should 
we join the ranks of those who prefer, if teaching a course in religion is not possible, that 
at least some instruction about religion should be offered? Ke 


ART IN GENERAL EDUCATION, Edited by Gordon I. Reynolds. 1949 Yearbook of the 
Eastern Arts Association. Kutztown, Pennsylvania: the Association, 1949. 108 pages. 
$2.00. 


As is often the case with yearbooks, this volume devotes about half its pages to mem- 
bership lists, financial reports, committees, and other items of little general interest. How- 
ever, the convention addresses and reports of panel discussions contained in this volume 
are well worth the $2.00 cost. 

The 1949 convention of the Eastern Arts Association was concerned with child growth 
and development as it is related to art in general education. Included in the yearbook are 
addresses by Ernest O. Melby and Howard A. Lane of the School of Education, New York 
University; Hollis L. Caswell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia; and others. The general 
emphases throughout the book are that art is not a subject apart, that we are not interested 
only in making artists of the talented, but rather that art is an integral part of general 
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education, that it is for all children, that art can serve to facilitate improvement of mental 
hygiene and human relations in the classroom. 

Here is a book which should prove helpful not only to art teachers, but especially 
also to school administrators and the teaching profession generally. Careful reading will 
bring about serious reconsideration of the place of art in general education. BP, TGs 


TEXTBOOKS 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC, Junior Book I and II (Grades 7 and 8). By Harl R. Doug- 
lass, Lucien B. Kinney, and Donald W. Lentz. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1950. 


Most series of arithmetic textbooks are written for Grades 3-8. If the books are 
equally well written, the adoption of a single series proves satisfactory. 

Occasionally teachers complain that the seventh- and eighth-grade books do not 
satisfy them. If that is your complaint, you may wish to examine the above books. 

In checking with the Chicago office of Henry Holt and Company, we find that these 
are the only two books contemplated at this time. No teacher’s manual is available. 

The authors of Everyday Arithmetic have made a sincere effort to review and sum 
up the work of the previous grades and to lay the groundwork for future high school 
mathematics. Up-to-date problem situations and a good number of black-and-white pictures 
and illustrations combine to motivate this type of work. For those who desire plenty 
of practice material there is an abundance of it in the text proper and in the section 
called “Extra Workouts— When You Need Them.” Extensive vocabulary practice has 
been incorporated. 

Whether you are looking for a basic text for Grades Seven and Eight or for a supple- 
mentary one, it may be worth your while to examine these two books. M. C. P. 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE. By Grace S. Dawson. New York: Ginn and Co., 1951. 
488 pages. $3.40. 

Dawson’s volume is the sixth book in the Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series. It is in- 
tended for use as a basal text for the sixth grade, incorporating subject material which 
presents the Eastern Hemisphere and its contribution to the American way of life. His- 
_ torical, geographical, social, economic, and political conditions of countries of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia are presented. Herein lies one of the weaknesses of the book. Ob- 
viously, this is a big order, but the style of presentation, the 250 pictures, many in full 
color, and the numerous maps and globe pictures minimize any negative effects which the 
size of the volume might produce. 

Some refreshing departures from the traditional textbook are (1) an interesting intro- 
duction to each new country by means of a colorful story about the people and how they 
lived, and (2) “hilltop” chapters which survey materials just presented. The introductory 
pieces of fiction should attract the attention of many a lukewarm student. Once interest 
is created for the particular unit, activities and experiences will prove much more fruitful. 
The review chapters provide opportunities for good unit culminating experiences. The ideas 
are sparkling in originality. 

Here is an opportunity to use one class period a day teaching the broad field area 
called “Social Studies,” instead of separate subject compartmentalization. Members of 
the class, following unit procedures, could well use Dawson’s volume as a basic text, or 
as a desirable source of reference material. V.K. 


ARITHMETIC — THE WORLD OF NUMBERS. Grades 3—8. By Dale Carpenter and 
Others. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Net school price, Books 8—6, $1.82; 
Books 7—8, $1.35, each. 

No set of textbooks can ever be written that will satisfy every teacher in every respect. 
‘When, however, a set appears that has a large number of commendable features, it is 
indeed a pleasure to point them out and urge teachers to take a second look at such 
a set when they are contemplating a change of basic texts. 
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: 
The books are attractively written and durably bound. The size of type, page arrange- — 
ments, pictures and illustrations used, show that the authors made every effort to have — 
the mechanical make-up of the books be in harmony with the general objective of 


making arithmetic meaningful to children. Generalizations follow development of under- 


standing of number relationships; necessary vocabulary is carefully developed throughout; 
judging the reasonableness of solutions to problems is constantly called to the attention 
of pupils and ample oral and written practice exercises; diagnostic tests, review tests, and 
practice exercises supply the necessary activities for retaining skill and increasing speed. 
The historical phase of measurement, although not emphasized in Grades 3—6, receives 
some attention in the seventh- and eighth-grade books. These books again review the 
work of whole numbers, fractions, and decimals in a way that should appeal to children 
at the upper grade level. Intuitive geometry and an introduction to algebraic concepts 
are also included. 

At present the authors are also publishing a very helpful teacher’s manual for each 
book. To date the 3d: and 4th-grade manuals are off the press. Workbooks for Grades 
3 to 6 should be available in April; for 7 and 8 in August. The Chicago office also 
informs us that materials for Grades 1 and 2 are to be published soon. M.C. P. 


YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE: OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. By Gertrude S. Brown 
with Emest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1951. 488 
pages. $3.40. 

This publication is the fifth in the Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series, the first four 
of which were reviewed in the March, 1950, issue of LurHERAN EpucaTION (pages 
864—65). North and South America are treated in five units: I. A Story of Our Country; 
II. Living in Our Country (a geographical treatment by regions plus short chapters en- 
titled “Transportation,” “Communication,” “Our Government,” “Our Schools and 
Churches”); III. Our Other Lands; IV. Our North American Neighbors; V. Our South 
American Neighbors (a brief historical discussion introduces each country). 

Interspersed with numerous helpful illustrations and maps, the text is interestingly 
written in a “fifth-grade” vocabulary. Even though the text attempts to link history, 
geography, and economics together by showing their interrelations, any given unit or 
chapter nevertheless remains basically geographical or historical in treatment. At first 
glance both the price and the number of pages appear to be excessive, but it must be 
remembered that the book is intended as a guide to the study of both geography and 
history. ‘ 

This book deserves to be carefully examined in schools which offer integrated pro- 

grams of social studies. In other schools it warrants inclusion on the classroom reference 

shelf. PoE 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


STORIES 
“LAND OF THE FREE” SERIES 

“Land of the Free” books describe the coming of foreign immigrants to our country 
during its early days: Norwegians to Wisconsin, Germans to Pennsylvania, Dutchmen to 
New York. Each story centers around a teen-age boy who left his homeland, settled in 
America, and made his mark on our way of life. 

Famous authors have written these stories in their distinctive styles, each of which 
will hold a child’s interest and induce him to read into the series. 

The black-and-white illustrations are sober, but upper-grade pupils do not need 
splashy pictures to make a book gripping. The story is the thing. 
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In addition to being excellent books for purely recreatory reading, the “Land of the 
Free” series will provide worth-while supplementary reading for any upper-grade history 
course. 

“Land of the Free” books are uniform in size and format, each measuring approx- 
imately 6” by 8%”. They sell for $2.50 apiece. The John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, is the publisher. Tidewater Valley, The Silver Fleece, and Colt of Destiny have 
also been published, and others are in preparation. 


Berry, Erick. SEVEN BEAVER SKINS. Ill. by the author. 1948. 275 pages. (1.) 


Kaspar de Selle came to New Amsterdam during the days of Peter Stuyvesant. His part 
in the struggle of beaver vs. wheat is fascinating. Boys will be interested in his pet falcon, 
for falconry seems to be much more sport than hunting with a rifle. 


Singmaster, Elsie. I HEARD OF A RIVER. Ill. by Henry C. Ptiz. 1948. 209 pages. (2.) 


Poverty and religious persecution made Germany a place unfit for human habitation. 
Hannes Berg, a young Lutheran, took a grooved rifle with him when he went to Pennsyl- 
vania. From him descended the fine craftsmen whose handiwork was the pride and pro- 
tection of the American frontier. 


Robinson, Gertrude. THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH. Ill. by Frederick T. Chapman. 
1949. 207 pages. (3.) 

Chris Toby, separated from his relatives by the misfortunes of the Charles-Cromwell 
conflict, found them again in America. He and his father helped lay the foundations of 
Maine’s fishing industry at “The Sign of the Golden Fish.” 


Havighurst, Walter and Marion. SONG OF THE PINES. Ill. by Richard Floethe, 1949. 
205 pages. (4.) 
Fatherless Nils Thorson, a knife grinder by trade, left Norway and settled in Wisconsin. 
He made his mark on our civilization by introducing the cant hook in the lumbering in- 
dustry. The theme of a “pocketful of soil” is carried out in an exceptionally pleasing 


manner. 


Oakes, Vanya. FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON. Ill. by Tyrus Wong. 1949. 240 
pages. (5.) 

The first transcontinental railroad remains a monument to American skill and ingenuity. 

It could not have been built, however, without the help of “Crocker’s Pets” — thousands of 

Chinese who worked and died in laying this dream-come-true. Hip Wo, one of the Pets, 

is the hero of this story, and through his eyes are seen the dangers of the undertaking. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. DOOR TO THE NORTH. Ill. by Frederick T. Chapman. 1950. 
246 pages. (9.) 

Door to the North is a more realistic defense of the Rune Stone than is Hjalmar R. 
Holand’s presentation of his own theory in America: 1355-1364. Using Olav Sigurdson as 
her “boy-to-follow,” Miss Coatsworth draws a very convincing picture of the supposed 
entrance into Minnesota by way of Hudson Bay and Canada. Everything the expedition 
does is very logical, and the account of the entire voyage is carried off with no little dex- 
terity and authenticity. Perhaps, as Miss Coatsworth states, “We have only begun to read 
the early and hidden history of our land.” 


NONSENSE 


Seuss, Dr. BARTHOLOMEW AND THE OOBLECK. Ill. by the author. New York: 
Random. 1949. Unpaged. 

This is Dr. Seuss’s weakest book. The King, it seems, was tired of snow, fog, sunshine, 

rain. The sky obliged by sending him “oobleck.” The stuff almost paralyzed the Kingdom 

of Didd, but little Bartholomew was equal to the occasion. He succeeded in making head- 
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strong King Derwin apologize, and the oobleck ceased. Moral: Don’t complain about 
the weather. Ouch! 


Seuss, Dr. IF I RAN THE ZOO. Ill. by the author. New York: Random House, 1950. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 

If I Ran the Zoo is the story of one Gerald McGrew, a little boy who thought con- 
ventional zoos too old-fashioned. He scoured the four corners of the world for strange 
and exotic beasts, and the likes of the animals he captured you've never seen. 

If I Ran the Zoo is Dr. Seuss at his best. The pictures are positively stupendous, and 
the verses are funny beyond imagination. And where the man gets those names is quite 
beyond my ken. 

Nobody was happier than I at the appearance of this book, for it marks the return of 
the real Dr. Seuss, whom all of us nonsense fans have learned to know and love. Fittingly 
enough, it was one of the runners-up for the 1950 Caldecott Award. 

I do wish that Dr. Seuss would find substitutes for “gee,” “gosh,” and “golly.” Little 
folks learn enough misbegotten words as it is without finding their favorite author all 
tangled up in them. 

BIOGRAPHY 
Baker, Nina Brown. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. 191 
pages. $2.50. 

Sir Walter Raleigh remains one of the most romantic figures in early American history. 
Around him have arisen many vivid stories, some real and others legendary. 

Nina Brown Baker loses none of this romance in her story of his life, but her devotion 
to historical scholarships forbids inclusion of unproved incidents without accompanying 
qualifying comments. 

I found this book outstanding in all respects, but it may prove too difficult for eighth- 
grade pupils. High school students, I feel, could read it more profitably; nor would college 
freshmen have to be ashamed to be found reading this complete biography of a man who 
was a brave explorer, a brilliant man of letters, a devoted patriot, and a sometime-favored 
man-about-queen. They will learn much from it. 

A bibliography and an index make the book particularly useful as a reference book for 
young would-be historians. 


STORY-BIOGRAPHY 


Brown, Marion Marsh, THE SWAMP FOX. Ill. by Carl Kidwell. Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1950. 185 pp. $2.50. 


Generals in the Revolutionary War rose and fell with amazing rapidity, and children, 
as a consequence, can’t remember their names. 

Not so with Francis Marion. Daring and resourceful, he has always been a favorite. 
Mrs. Brown adds to the glamor of “The Swamp Fox” with a story-biography that fairly 
tingles with adventure supreme. Like young Nathan in conception and execution, it dwells 
on the boy that became the man. Less than a third of the book deals with the war itself 
but those ten chapters, boys will aver, are worth waiting for. 

The Swamp Fox, illustrated well but sparingly, will be a welcome addition to the 
library shelf of our Lutheran schools. It makes a point of showing that even a Francis 
Marion relied on God for guidance. 


Vance, Marguerite. THE LEES OF ARLINGTON. Ill. by Nedda Walker. New York: 
Dutton, 1949. 160 pages. $2.50. 


Mrs. Vance tried something different in this book, and she carried it off very well. 
Each of her three other story-biographies tells about one historical character. This one is 
really the lives of two: Robert E. Lee and Mary Custis Lee. 


| 
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Robert, according to Papa Custis, was not exactly the boy for his Mary. Robert and 
Mary thought differently. Their early love and subsequent marriage and family life are 
told with heart-warming sincerity. | 

As is fitting in a book for elementary school children, the horrors of the Civil War 
are discussed but very briefly. 

Mrs. Vance’s choice of words is usually faultless, but I do question the wisdom of using 
Robert’s opinion of himself (p.57). Idealism also blinds her to realities in her interpola- 
tion about war (p. 187). 

These criticisms are minor, however, and they in no wise detract from the value of the 
book. Mrs. Vance is making a worth-while contribution to children’s literature, and she 
should be encouraged to continue. I was especially impressed with her studied inclusion 
of Robert E. Lee, the man of authority, leaning on God in frequent prayer. 


HISTORY 


Hall-Quest, Olga. JAMESTOWN ADVENTURE. Ill. by James MacDonald. New York: 
Dutton, 1950. 185 pages. $2.50. 

This author has the rare ability of making the past as urgent and as real as the present. 
She writes easily and simply, and her grasp of the subject is readily evident. Especially 
praiseworthy are her characterizations of John Smith, Powhatan, and Pocahontas. 

Jamestown Adventure is not, however, a mere rechewing of old material. It is a book 
broad in scope, an accurate and interesting rehearsal of the times from 1607 to 1619. The 
last chapter briefly summarizes later events. 

I wish the author had omitted Chapter I, for I fear browsing children will be discour- 
aged by it. Should they make their way beyond it, they will find themselves reading with 
keen interest this fine addition to the supplementary reading shelf. A comparison of the 
opening paragraphs in Chapters One and Two will demonstrate what is meant. 


ANIMALS 


Allen, Gertrude E. TAMMY CHIPMUNK AND HIS FRIENDS. Ill. by the author. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 55 pages. 

Four short stories comprise the contents of this charming little book: Tammy Chipmunk 
defends his cached food, Mother Skunk rescues one of her too-curious brood, Mother Mink 
fishes in a novel but highly successful way, and Spike the Porcupine finds a new way to 
gather apples. Prince, the farmer’s dog, gets into trouble with the skunk and the porcupine 
and, in doing so, teaches small children how these creatures defend themselves. 

The pen-and-ink drawings, an integral part of this nature-lore primer, will attract little 
children by their evident honesty and faithfulness to reality. 

Correlating this attractive and informative book with the primary science course should 


be easy and profitable. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. DOG SHOW. Ill. by Marie C. Nichols. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950. 182 pages $2.50. 

Girls and boys will really be convinced that “a dog is man’s best friend” after reading 
the sixteen thrilling stories in this remarkable collection. Included are tales of a dog’s de- 
votion to his master, stories of bravery under fire, and incidents of strange canine behavior. 
Each story is a gem in its own right; mounted together they form a setting of iridescent 
beauty, one we shall long consider “standard” when thinking of the very best in stories of 
dogs and men. , 

Marie C. Nichols has drawn such appealing animal portraits that choosing a favorite 
is well-nigh impossible. 

No children’s book collection that pretends to be anywhere near complete will be 
without this volume, several instances of profanity notwithstanding. (pp. 122 and 178). 
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A COURAGEOUS CONQUEST. The Life Story of F.D.R. By Mabel Montgomery. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1951. 191 pages. $1.84, list. 

This book introduces the youthful readers to one of the most dynamic personalities 
in American history. Regardless of one’s political party affiliation, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, objectively evaluated, stands forth as the commanding figure on the American 
political stage during the second quarter of the present century. The very fact that he 
was elected four times to the Presidency indicates that his personality superseded political 
machinery, which often brings individuals into prominence. Both admirers and opponents 
agree that Mr. Roosevelt will go down in history as a man of unusual vitality, courage, 
fearlessness, self-confidence, leadership, will power, ability to express himself clearly, and 
interest in the common man. 

Besides painting a portrait, as it were, of a figure who has become legendary, the book 
covers one of the most eventful periods in the historic development of American life, 
a period marked by the depression, the outbreak of World War II in Europe and its 
implications for America, Pearl Harbor and America’s entry into the world conflict, the 
sight of victory, and laying the groundwork for a United Nations’ Security Organization. 

The book, written on the level.of the pupils in the upper elementary grades, deserves 
a place in every school library and will lend itself well for supplementary reading in the 
teaching of United States history. eke 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ATOMIC AGE.” By R. Will Burnett and 
Harold C. Hand. Education, March, 1951, pp. 429—445. 


The authors’ approach is a comparison of the discovery and development of atomic 
energy with the development of the internal combustion engine in the automobile, airplane, 
and Diesel locomotive. Since education always reflects the total culture of a society, our 
atomic age has its implications for the present status and especially the future development 
of our educational trends. 

First of all, modern education must recognize the increasing interdependence of the 
world, economically and socially. This shall lead to the understanding that isolationism 
is no safeguard from participation in a global conflict. Furthermore, our modern world is 
a producing giant, and the results of the increasing production must seek more equitable 
distribution if the principles of democracy are to find more universal approval. Finally, it 
must be realized that the continued fostering of nationalism will inevitably lead to a repe- 
tition of the mistakes of the past. 

Against the background of this world picture in this our atomic age, education must 
recognize its responsibility to lead people to the understanding of these world conditions 
and to a co-operative effort to meet the problems and difficulties which threaten the very 
existence of civilization. 


“CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS AND NOW.” 
By Ella Collistor Clark. The Catholic School Journal, April, 1951, pp. 111—118. 


“CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1900—1950.” By Rev. Michael J. McKeough, 
O. Praem. The Catholic School Journal, April, 1951, pp. 118—115. 


In the first article, after discussing the purpose of Catholic elementary schools and the 
importance of teacher training, emphasis is placed on the curriculum in these schools in 
its relation to the development of American citizenship. Here reference is made to the 
type and use of textbooks, which are so geared as to make doctrine progressively mean- 
ingful to the child. 

The second article presents the philosophy underlying Catholic secondary education as 
a natural expansion of the church-directed training onthe elementary level. It defends the 
‘contention that the high school should be supported by the parish rather than by in- 
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dividual tuition fees. One of the problems which confront Catholic secondary schools is the 
inadequate supply of religiously trained teachers. To meet the needs, a large percentage 
of lay teachers must be employed. While the writer deplores this situation, he feels con- 
vinced that a well-prepared Catholic layman is a better teacher for a Catholic school than 
a poorly prepared religious teacher, and he makes a plea for qualified young men and 
women to choose teaching in secondary Catholic schools as their vocation. 


“CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS OR OURS.” By Alice Elliot Siemons. Childhood Education, 
March, 1951, pp. 298—301. 


Children are individuals and as such they differ in their conduct and behavior. The 
complexity of our modern culture has made these differences more pronounced. Teachers 
must be conscious of this. 

This article discusses the responsibility of the school in helping a child meet and solve 
his particular problem, especially if he is not emotionally well-adjusted. The writer is not 
in sympathy with the practice of the past, which is to some extent still current, that children 
should be controlled as a group according to a common standard. The need of co-operation 
with parents is stressed; and the teacher’s understanding of the child’s emotional needs and 
his readiness to guide and counsel is held indispensable. 

In succeeding articles the problems arising on the respective levels are discussed: the 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, and intermediate. These articles offer valuable suggestions. 
The entire March issue of the journal is devoted to children’s problems. 


“ENRICHMENT OR MERE ENTERTAINMENT?” By Dorothy Wall. N.E.A. Journal, 
April, 1951, pp. 257—258. 


This short article is both stimulating and timely . The extensive use of films in class- 
rooms, impelled by high-pressure salesmanship, has caused educators to raise a warning 
finger lest teachers will confuse means with ends. The writer describes a carefully planned 
use of a film for which the pupils were prepared and the showing of which was correlated 
with a unit in their program of studies. The results were a definite contribution which had 
educative value. 

Intelligent use of films requires careful planning. This holds true also in our Sunday 
schools where religious films are frequently used, in many instances as substitutes for the 
regular lesson without consideration for their appropriateness and suitability to the unit of 
Bible stories which is being studied. The author’s concluding warning is in place, namely, 
that we cannot afford to consider the film merely a source of entertainment for pupils nor 
a “mechanical baby-sitter for tired teachers.” 


Summoned to Rest 


Joun C. NuecuTer.em, Detroit, Mich., on March 11, 1951, at the age of 63. He had 
served the Church as parish school teacher for nearly 43 years, all of which was at Zion 
Lutheran School in Detroit. 

Paut HERMAN STOERMER, Cleveland, Ohio, on March 27, 1951, at the age of nearly 49. 
He had served as teacher in St. John’s Lutheran School, Elgin, Ill., from 1922—1926, when 
he left the teaching profession and entered the industrial field. Since then he was a faithful 
and active member of Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Detroit, Mich., serving his congre- 
gation as organist, choir director, and Sunday school superintendent. 

Epwarp W. A. Kor er, D. D., professor Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., 
on May 12, 1951, at the age of 75. He had served the Church for a period of nearly 
52 years: as pastor at Billings, Mo., and Knoxville, Tenn.; as professor at Concordia Teachers 
College from 1909, while still located at Addison, Ill., till his death — a period of 42 years. 
His academic fields were German and Religion, primarily the latter. 
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